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NASSAU CALLS YOU TO EXPLORE! 





STOP OVER FOR FUN IN FLORIDA 


A 





BW 5H: vivi0 COLOR OF TRINIDAD! 











the Laribbean, 


lus SUM AS .. the sun-drencl beaches PCA. \nd vou travel in perfect comfort direct from 
| Canada aboard VCA’s great 4d-eneined “North 


) | ( I> ( ; ( Star” Skvliners. Club 
) vy TCA. This t what complimentary meals. 
ra dit : or vour Travel Agent. 





BERMUDA ond FLORIDA,* TOO! Direct flights will speed you to a glorious summer vacation this 
winter on the pink beaches of beautiful Bermuda with all its holiday attractions. Less than five hours 
from eae or Toronto! Also, regular flights to TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG, heart of Florida's winter 
vacati ‘ 


*Pending governmental epproval. 


like atmosphere, cocktails, 
See the nearest PCN Office 
Plan your winter vacation 


NOW. Save vacation time... bly TCA, 


TO HELP YOU PLAN... 
Write for 12-page illustrated 
booklet—Department “B”, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, Montreal. 





Highly Qualified, $6900 


YOUR EDITORIAL “Highly Q ied 
$5,000" (SN Jan. 24), was very int ing 
Along the same line I am enclosin f 





let asking for the services of a ver 
trained medical officer for DVA Cal. 
gary—also at a ridicwlous salary. i 

A moment's consideration of 
vertisement would show that this 
man would have to be above ave 
telligence and would have been ob 
spend a minimum of 12 to 14 
medical studies, and after that 
sive practice of medicine.” He is t e 
Fellowship in the Royal College of Phys 
clans and Surgeons! 

The answer, of course, is tha 
DVA can secure such a_parag 
56900-7200) he will be either ¢ 


5 


pendently wealthy. or (2) financ 
naive 
Russell, Man THOMAS J. BI NI 


Mr. Ledit Replies 


YOU DID ME serious wrong 
editorial (SN Jan. 31), and I beg 
have the courtesy to correct it 

1. 4 never said, nor implied, th 


War between Communist and 1 Con 
munist countries is inevitable’. I sa 
thing quite different, that it was fficult 


to consider a world struggle as imy 
The first statement, had I made 
have laid me open to a cha 


















mongering, which is somet 
beyond words The second staten 
sidered a probability which we sh 
in order to. pre this world g 
cold, h trom bec g 
eality not in 
on \v promise 
makers 
n ip 
c ye WoO ( 
s regime i 
al nor ol upset ( 
Your Editor has 
questioned the » 
InterestS to Cc 
in order to 
on, coun s 
hat American ¢ 
its duty in Russia between 1921 
[herefore the slogan “No Truck Nor | 
With Reds” cannot possibly express 


point of view. But 1 also think 


selling and buying of this Americ 





in 1923 selling by Russia, and b 
other countries—was very dirt 
“Relations JOSEPH 


Montreal, Que 


MS for Multiple Sclerosis 


YOUR ARTICLE “Jesus, Lenin \ 
E. Smith” (SN Jan. 31) provid 
» error, in the use of MS 





teres 
ipt. as well as a timely col 
my earlier days. Mss used to 


ind in more recent um 


user 











mean 
probably meant everything trot 
to Mess. 

However, it has been adopted 
term expression for Multiple Scle 
Cripple: The Society sponsoring 
needed research on MS_ would 
tant to let vour use of MS, whe 
or wrong, pass unheeded while 
heart deep in a campaign acros 
using these symbols in an effort 


the mystery out of MS. 
Montreal, Que I 


Gorffwyfsa, Not Gorfwyfse 
CANADIANS of Welsh descent naph 


to learn that the residence which D 
minion Government has purchass t 
prime minister has a Welsh na Th 
would view the matter with gre S 
faction if the name had been 
correct spelling The Welsh sj 
Gorttwytsa 

The word comes from the Lat 
(body), Welsh corff, gorffwys, 
body, hence gorffwyfsa, a place to res! 
body. In the 12th-14th centuries spe 


ing had an additional y, thus: gori!ywy>* 
SAMUI om 


Saint Andrews-by-the-Sea, NB 


e This seems to cover the subjec = 
thoroughly. 
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Supreme Court Dangers 


R EDITORIALS regarding the 


which constituted the Supreme 
f Canada the final court of resort 
et with my warm approval. 
to be doubted if many Canadians 
the implications of the method 
by Parliament to make the Su- 
ourt of Canada the final court 
[he danger inherent in the 
constitution of the Supreme Court 
da, to my mind, is that, although 
irt is the final arbiter of the legis- 
lds of the Dominion and the Prov- 
spectively, its constitution and com- 
ind the limitation of the right of 
re solely determined by the Parlia- 
Canada. 
ius possible for the Parliament of 
if dissatisfied with decisions of the 
eme Court of Canada, to dras- 
ter the composition and organiza- 
the Court 
ountry where the individual mem- 
both Commons and Senate are 
h effective discipline by the cab- 
facility with which a Government 
day, witn dictatorial tendencies, 
ider meaningless what rights the 
s now have and “pack the Su- 
ourt” as Roosevelt attempted to 
parent. 
iy firm belief that the basic pro- 
overning the composition, salaries 
ts of appeal of the Supreme Court 
ja should be so embodied in the 
on that they could not be changed 
the consent of a majority of the 
or some equally effective safe- 


NB JOHN P. PALMER 


Nova Scotia's Negroes 


ER to my article “Nova Scotians: 
er Colorblind” (SN Feb. 7) I 
ke you to mention the fact that 
and July the Canadian Associa- 
Adult Education, on the recom- 
n of its NS Division, provided @ 
ch enabled the Rev. W. P. Oliver 
and study work being done on 
tic Coast for negroes. His trip 
1 as far as the Booker T. Wash- 

stitute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 
MARJORIE MAJOR 


Get Busy, Canada! 


\RD to “The U.S. and Our Trade 
SN Jan. 17), I would like to say 
subscriber and a citizen of the 
States, it is my earnest belief that 
in Canada do not realize the 
n why you do not get more busi- 
e United States 
complicated world in which we 
people do not have much time 
tor merchandise. They take that 
nes to them with the least effort. 
ugh there is a lot of misunder- 
n the United States as to Can- 
\mericans who have never been 
fact remains that there is a very 
e in the hearts of Americans for 
try. 
y firm and honest belief that you 
sing the boat” because you are 
1g in here and doing a_ high- 
on-the-ground job of selling to 
rican Public You should have 
in every State in the Union push- 
idian wares and manufactured 
lise. You should have a Canadian 
mmission in the United States 
1 maintain a powerful lobby in 
m to constantly advance the in- 
Canada, her manufacturers and 


mmission should be in the Unit- 
and have among its personnel a 
nber of Americans who know 
can market. I have had some ex- 
in lobbying in Washington and 
ou that a lobby is generally a 
1ormal and proper thing and very 
Most instances to the legislators 
gton who have to make the laws 
Ss of the United States. 

believe that with an aggressive 
iles policy on the part of Cana- 
ness, the problem of American 

your country can soon and 
tly be solved . . . Frankly, you 
not doing a sales job over here 
U.S. is your natural and richest 
Why not exploit it to the full? 


Viarie, Mich CLIFFORD D, EVERETT 


SN February 21, 1950 


ROYAL BANK APPOINTMENTS 





G. W. BELLEVUE M. A. O'HARA T. C. MARSHALL 


Appointment of G. W. Bellevue as Supervisor of Manitoba branches is announced 
today by The Royal Bank of Canada. Mr. Bellevue, who has been Manager of the 
bank’s main Winnipeg branch since 1946, succeeds M. A. O'Hara, who will shortly 
retire on pension. T. C. Marshall has been appointed to succeed Mr. Bellevue as 


Manager of Winnipeg branch. * 


JominionorFanada 


GENERAL 
ynsurance Company 


Head Office — Toronto 
MARKED PROGRESS IN 63RD YEAR 


1948 1949 


$ 4,046,291. TOTAL INCOME $ 4,570,649. 


~*~ 


11,527,908. - - - - - ASSETS - - - - = 13,008,127. 
9,200,381. RESERVES and all Other Liabilities 10,623,420. 
1,458,705. PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 1,650,308. 
1,005,300. - CAPITAL STOCK (Paid Up) - - 1,005.300. 
2501 Dee. SURPLUS SECURITY (To Policyholders) 2,384,706. 


E. D. GOODERHAM H. W. FALCONER 
President Vice-President 


BRANCHES 
Montreal. Ottawa, Hamilton. London. Winnipeg. Calgary. Vane 
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LEADERSHIP 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 





@ All over Canada young Canadians are 
being taught the rules of good sports- 
manship through competitive athletics. 
The men who give their time and energy 
for such worthy projects do so with no 


thought of remuneration or glory. 


There are opportunities in every com- 


munity for men who want to take part in 


building a greater Canada. 





EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 







Fire, Casualty and Automobile Insurance 


CHARLES CURTIS 
Manager for Canada 


MONTREAL *« TORONTO « WINN PEG « CALGARY » VANCOUVER 


DO LIQUOR AND POLITICS MIX? 


One of the big reasons for keeping liquor in politics is that it 


provides a source of income. SN’s Don O’Hearn, from the vantage 
point of the Ontario Press Gallery, has for years observed the good 
and the bad of liquor control. In next week’s SATURDAY NIGHT 
he tells what province shows up worst and best in studies correlating 
crime incidence and liquor control methods. 








POST-ELECTION FREEDOM 


WATCHING the election campaign 
in the U.K. and the increasing influ- 
ence on all U.S. policies of the Nov- 
ember mid-term elections for Con- 
gress, political observers sigh with 
relief that Canada got her election 
over last year. The Liberal Govern- 
ment, with its huge majority behind 
it and four years of office before it, 
is as free as any democratic govern- 
ment can be from the pressure of 
special interests. It faces the new ses- 
sion conscious of that fact, and ready 
to use it. 

Behind the reluctance of the St. 
Laurent cabinet to get into economic 
affairs any more deeply than it Is 
already, is the feeling that the in- 
evitable postwar readjustment de- 
mands flexibility. What Graham 
Towers, Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, calls “the pressure of de- 
mand on Canadian resources” has al- 
ready eased. Consumer demand in 
1949 was stimulated by tax reduc- 
tions and repayments, and _ people 
bought more last year than in 1948. 
But the peak of the postwar pressure 
has passed. So has the peak of post- 
war prices. We are beginning to 
steady down, though still at a high 
level. In the Government view this 
process goes best if it’s left to itself. 


HOWE’S HOLIDAY 


THE main parliamentary debates on 
economic policy are not likely in the 
first few weeks of the session. C. D. 
Howe will not be back from his 
European trip until after the begin- 
ning of March. It was rather hard 
on him and on Pearson that their 
journeyings should have been pro- 
claimed to the world as trips to boost 
Canadian trade. Howe, who was not 
well at the beginning of the year, went 
to Europe for a holiday, leaving open 
the possibility that he might take the 
chance to visit various Canadian mis- 
sions. Pearson had precious little 
chance to “boost Canadian trade” in 
his few days in eastern capitals. 


PEARSON'S RETURN 


SENIOR officials in several depart- 
ments were eagerly awaiting the re- 
ports which Pearson’s party did not 
have time to send when they were 
away. Pearson’s remark to his press 
conference that “the centre of grav- 
ity in the world situation has swung 
to the east” reflects a considerable 
reorientation of Ottawa’s outlook on 
the world. For some time the tradi- 
tional preoccupation with Europe has 
been yielding (especially in the East 
Block) to an increasing appreciation 
that we would have to concern our- 
selves far more intimately with events 
in Asia and the Pacific. Pearson’s 
flight round the world was a clear 


OTTAWA VIEW 


a 


demonstration of the change o: em- 
phasis. He admits that he came back 
with a new vision both of th: im- 
portance and of the difficult: . of 


this vast area. 


Canadian policy is likely be 
somewhat cautious while we «e so 
fully extended in other directions and 
while, as anyone would admit, we re- 
main so slightly informed on the 
colossal problems that have to be 


tackled. But in the long run we can- 
not dodge our part in them. 


WHEAT ARGUMENTS 


THE argument about Japan’s and 
Germany’s part in the International 
Wheat Agreement, which was left un- 
settled at the last Wheat Council 
meeting in London, will be continued 
privately between the U.S. and Can- 
ada. If Japan and Germany are ad- 
mitted to the Agreement it would be 
as consumers, good for about 100 
million bushels between them. Since 
in the early stages the U.S. would be 
paying for it she is reluctant to cut 
us in for very much. But since these 
are long-run customers of ours, the 
Canadian Government wants to sup- 
ply at least 27 million bushels. That 
amount would bring our quota under 
the international agreement from its 
present 203 million up to the 230 mil- 
lion, which we unsuccessfully tried 
to get in the original agreement. The 
U.S., at the present stage, would cut 
us in for some 10 million less. The 
next stage is a Canadian-U.S. meeting 
either here or in Washington 


ARMS INTEGRATION 


U.S. AND CANADIAN forces man- 
oeuvre together in the Yukon, but 
their Governments still argue about 
“integration”. The flutter about Cana- 
dian arms purchases under the new 
military assistance act was a muddle 
caused partly by bad drafting of the 
act and partly by officials app'ving it 
unintelligently. The worst  {catures 
were soon cleared up when it got to 
ministerial level. But even w: {i that 
settled, the Canadian armed forces 
will not buy any more than t)-y can 
help from the U.S. till they a: given 
means of paying for it. Some <hings, 
mostly parts, we must have. © ¢ item 
alone, for the F86 fighters which 
Canadair is building, costs $ |) mil 
lions. But the Government deter- 
mined not to increase the jitary 
drain on our reserves. 

A first step towards solutic would 
be for the U.S. Administratio: to use 
its powers to let Canadian | tories 
make weapons for Europe ur 'er the 
Military Assistance program. ut I 
tegration will remain a m: (tr of 
speeches rather than fact util the 
U.S. forces are allowed to biy some 
of their equipment in Canade as they 
did during the war. 
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PREPAR for winter warfare, the Canadian army 
has bee 


onducting a series of training exercises 
under very severe condi- 
tions. Exercise Sweetbriar, 
which is now going on in 
Yukon and Alaska, is the 
climax of these exercises. 
The famous ‘‘Princess 
Pats'' is the main Cana- 
dian force in the ex- 
ercise; two members of the 
regiment, Pte. J. M. Scott 
(left) of Mose Ambrose, 
Newfoundland, and Pte. 
H. Shore of Vernon, BC, 
are shown taking up a 
bren gun position during 
one of the earlier exer- 
cises at Wainwright, Al- 
berta. Sweetbriar will be 
o hard test of men and equipment, but it takes train- 
ng like s to toughen up the soft spots in North 
Americon defence. For more details on Sweetbriar 
see Page |2.—Canadian Army Photo. 
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Relief for Parliament? 


? IT IS one thing to deplore the 
: break-down of parliamentary gov- 
= ernment in Canada and elsewhere; 
? quite another to put forward any 
? remedy which does not lead to a 
? worse condition. That it is breaking 
: down, and why, needs no labored 
? proof. Christopher Hollis, British 
: MP, whose diagnosis of the British 
? situation was recently published in 
? book form, “Can Parliament Sur- 
? vive?” says very simply that it is 
: breaking down “because Parliament 
? has neither the time nor the com- 
 petence to perform the tasks allot- 
: ted to it.” 

3 Hollis would restore Parliament’s 
? position by taking away many of 
: the tasks now allotted to it. He 
? would give them to what he calls a 
? “House of Industry’ — a House 
: with a membership elected on an 
3 occupational basis, constituting as 
2 The Economist put it, “the upper- 
; most levels of a whole system of 
? industrial self-government.” 

$= We have nothing like this in Can- 
: ada, but in Britain there is, Hollis 
2 says, the analogy of the Church 
? Assembly. Parliament would have 
? the right of veto. Hollis’s idea is 
? that this separate industrial parlia- 
? ment, hived off from the political 
: party system, would assume all 
? those regulative powers over the 
= economic life of the nation which 
; Parliament at present tries to exer- 
3 cise, but is not competent to do or 
? has not the time to manage. 

: This is another version of cor- 
? poration, a word with an unsavory 
? taste for liberals. The Economist 
= contends that “to remove from the 
: competence of the House of Com- 
? mons—except for a right of veto 
? which, if exercised, would make for 
? a frightful intestinal discord in the 
? body of government — matters 
? which vitally affect economic life, 
: is to make nonsense of parliamen- 
? tary democracy.” 

» 


What Reforms for Us? 


We are not likely to have this 
solution advanced in Canada for 


many years. But among the other 


alternative reforms, what looks at- 
tractive? Attacking it from another 


angle, that of increasing the com- 
petence of the individual MP’s 
rather than reducing the range and 


burden of their duties, students 
have advocated certain things. 


These include formal training for 
members, pensions so as to make 
it an attractive life work or career, 
better pay, additional research fa- 
cilities, and drastic reorganization 
of parliamentary rules. 

For example, R. J. Deachman, 
veteran writer on political and eco- 
nomic themes, and private member 
for North Huron (1935-40), re- 
cently advocated a reduction in the 
number of members from 262 to 





something like 150 to 180, better 
remuneration, better office facili- 
ties, more stress on quality, ade- 
quate provision for briefing and 
educating new MP’s. 

With only 150 members in the 
House, he would pay each of them 
$10,000, as against the present 
$6,000. But he would then expect 
that every member would enter on 
his duties as a full-time task. He 
would provide a private room or 
office for each member (at present 
practically every member “doubles 
up”). He would expect more in- 
tense study of current problems. 
He wants to see more discussion 
and less talk. Instead of 40 minute 
rambling speeches in the House he 
believes members could learn to 
be more effective in 15. 


Reforms for Congress 


At Washington there is a similar 
problem. Robert Heller, in a pam- 
phiet, “Strengthening the Con- 
gress”, also urged paying Congress- 
men more and providing additional 
facilities. He would also remove 
some of the work load. He cites 
the case of a Senator who “is on 
four major committees and two 
minor committees, even though he 
believes it virtually impossible to 
do a good job on more than two 
committees. He receives 500 let- 
ters per day, all of which are im- 
portant to the senders. He has 
party responsibilities necessitating 
his constant presence on the Sen- 
ate floor. He should know general- 
ly about all legislation coming for- 
ward in other committees. He 
keeps in touch with his constitu- 
ency. He receives delegations of 
citizens.” 

If to pay more for members 
would guarantee greater capacity 
to discharge the new heavy loads, 
it would be a simple and relatively 
inexpensive reform. But is the as- 
sumption sound? The late Colonel 
O. M. Biggar, a shrewd judge of 
democratic institutions, dropped 
me a note when the increase from 
$4,000 to $6,000 was being advo- 
cated: “Already there is a ten- 
dency, I think, to regard the in- 
demnity as an attraction to men 
who have no gift or real interest 
in legislative work,” he wrote, “and 
the dangers of making it finan- 
cially still more attractive seem to 
me to be substantial.” 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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For FOUNDATION 
PLANTING 


Let us help you select varieties 
for your particular requirements 
from our stock of ornamental and 
shade trees, lilacs, climbing roses, 
perennial and rock plants, also a 
large list of select varieties in 
Peonies, Iris and Phlox. 


Write for Free Planting Booklet 


STONE 
& 
WELLINGTON 


“The Fonthill Nurseries” 
49 Wellington St. East, Toronto 
EL. 7016 
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WIPES OUT TINY V 





ALL IN THE SAME 
—~TORONTO / 
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RE WIPE ri... 
NINE INHABITANTS HOMELESS 


_ till it happens to you 







Every day, somewhere, perhaps near you, 
fire causes untold destruction and loss. 


You read about it in the papers. Perhaps you hear the 


clang and moan of the fire engine. But the fire is always 


“somewhere else”. Well. nearly always. 


But someday, sometime, it may be your home that is 


“wiped out by fire”. 


And it need only happen once. How 


easily could you start all over again to achieve the home 


you now enjoy? 


Don't take chances. Be sure you are adequately insured, 
NOW. Today. send for the FREE inventory booklet Norwich 
Union has prepared to help vou take stock of your posses- 


sions. This booklet lists many items frequently forgotten. 


Dont wait till vou make the headlines—do it now! 


How to Keep Your Home in the Family. . . 


Will your family have a clear deed to vour home when vou 


die? Who will pay the mortgage—and how? 


Let your Norwich Representative show vou how Life 


Insurance can meet. this problem for you. ‘He will show 


vou how easy it Is to protect vour family’s future. 


Remember it's never too early to hegin. 96 


Get the Habit— 


—of reading 


SATURDAY NIGHT'S 


Analyses of Canadian 


and World Business 





”The best background a man can 
have . . . Adequate Insurance’ 
—NORWICH UNION 


, 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


Applications are invited for the Chair 
of Physics and the McCarthy Chair of 


Economics. 


The salary in each case will be at the 
rate of £1300 per annum (New Zealand cur- 


rent Allowences will be made for travel- 
ing expenses 
Further particulars and information as 
the method of application may be ob- 
tained either from Mr. T. H. Matthews, 
Registrar, McGill University, Montreal, Can- 





ida, or from The Secretary, Association of 


Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
1 G yn Square. London, W.C.1. The clos- 





ing date for the receipt of applications is 


SIst May. 1950 






Appointments 


Stanley F. Dingle, 49, formerly of 
Winnipeg, becomes CNR Vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation. He was 
assistant to the late N. B. Walton who 
died in January. 


Dr. J. S. Watson, 80. is the first 
Field Secretary for Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan of the Lord's Day Al- 
liance. 


Reginald D. Keirstead of Saint 
John, NB, becomes County Court 
Judge for that city. 

Retirement 


Commodore J. Edwards, wartime 
Commander of HMCS_ Cornwallis 
and now Commodore of the Naval 
Barracks at Esquimalt, BC, after 38 
vears in the service. His successor will 
be Commodore George R. Miles of 
Rothesay, NB. 

Deaths 


Thomas Langton Church, 77. seven 
times Mayor of Toronto, veteran poli- 
tician and one of “Big Three” responsible 
for public ownership of hydro. (See P. 5.) 


Sir George Macaulay Kirkpatrick, 83, 
formerly of Kingston and Toronto, the 
first Canadian, of Canadian parentage. to 
become a General in the British Army; 


in London. 


Prefessor William Burton Hurd, 56, 
ex-Dean of Arts at Brandon College. 
Man., and Dean of Arts at McMaster 
University, 1939-49; noted population ex- 
pert: in Hamilton, after a long illness. 


The Rev. Salem Goldsworth Bland, 90, 
noted labor champion and prominent 
Methodist Church minister for 50 years, 
later joining the United Church. (See 


Graydon M. Goodfellow, 60, promi- 
nent Whitby, Ont., publisher; at Mobile, 
Alabama, while on a holiday. 


Lady Fitzpatrick, 101, widow of Sir 
Charles Fitzpatrick, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Quebec (1918-23), and daughter of 
Quebec’s second Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Hon. R. FE. Caron (1873-6) 


Ewart C. Cross, 51, Director of On- 
tario’s Community Programs Branch; in 
Guy's Hospital, London, after a lengthy 
illness following a heart attack last July. 


Dr. William F. Osborne, 76. head of 
French Department at the University of 
Manitoba, 1913-1942, and formerly one 
of Canada’s best bilingual speakers: in 
his sleep in Montreal 


Mrs. Jane Feinberg, 74, widow of 
Samuel Feinberg, one of the organizers 
of the Sons of Jacob Society; at Port 
Colborne, Ont 


Dr. William Douglas Cruickshank, 60, 
a native of Hamilton, Ont., formerly 
Director of Public Health Services for 
the Governments of Iraq and Syria; at 
Beirut, Lebanon 

Nina Evelyn Lewis, for 25 years Su- 
pervisor of Occupational Therapy at the 
Ontario Hospital, Toronto. 


Founded 1865 


A BOARDING SCHOOL in e| 
Country for Boys from nine o| 
eighteen years of age. Separ:.:e| 
Junior School for boys uncer} 
fourteen. 
Eighty-six University Schol: 4 
ships have been won by fa 
| boys in sixteen years. 
| ENROLMENT 
The enrolment in the Seni i 
School is limited to 175) bo: a 
dnd in the Junior School to ‘| 
boys. The available vacancies | 
| usually taken many months jn | 
| advance. There are only a few 
places left in the Junior and | 
Senior Schools for next 
September. 


SCHOLARSHIPS | 
Memorial Scholarships to the 
| value of $500 a year are offered 
| for annual competition. Canii- 
| dates write the regular entrance 
| examinations at the beginning 


| of May. 





| BURSARIES 


| More than twenty bursaries of 


| varying amounts are awarded 
annually to deserving boys 
These are endowed bursaries. 
| and those given by the Old 
Boys’ Association, the Ladies’ 
Guild, and other friends of 
the School. 


Further information will be glad!) 
given on request to the Headmast 


PHILIP KETCHUM, M.A., 


Trinity College 
School 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 








We can supply tubular coin wrappers t izes 
imprinted with your firm name if ed 
NEW!—PAKOIN 
The new handy way to pack coins—su ee 
simple—neat Pakoin forms a_ perfect aa 
in 20 seconds. Only $1.95 each Pakoin (1 ee 
or set of 3 sizes (dimes, nickels and nies 
size) $5.50 (Tax Paid) 
ppers 


Write for samples and prices on Coin ‘ 
and ‘Safety Seal’’ Envelopes 


NA 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


. : o 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg nee 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


‘The Front Page 


Vol. 65 No. 20 


Property Rights in Quebec 


ENERALLY assumed that in Canada, 
free enterprise system, anybody who is 
pay the advertising rate for the required 
secure publication in the periodical of 

e of any statement of facts or opinion 
may desire to have published, whether 

idical approves of the facts or the argu- 

be drawn from them or not. Indeed it is 

‘ued that this free access to the means of 
for those who can afford to pay its cost. 

sential part of the process of democracy. 

e object of the advertiser is to sell goods, 

dical usually reserves the right of refusing 

rtisment if it thinks the sale of the goods 


st the public interest. There is also a fur- 


tation, in that no periodical is expected to 
‘self to any risk of libel on account of 
ts made by an advertiser. 
e therefore somewhat interested in the 
t made by the National Executive of the 
lewish Peoples Order, the society whose 
office was recently padlocked by Mr. 
that an advertisement stating the posi- 
he Order in regard to this padlocking was 
to the Montreal Daily Star and refused. 
ot hold the Star in any way responsible 
refusal. The Order has been padlocked in 
ind the Star is no doubt advised by its 
quite possibly correctly, that the Order 
ght to publish anything in the Province 
is under this interdict,—that it has in 
legal existence. But the situation that 
d when a corporate body can thus be 
not only of the use of its property but 
's legal existence by a mere order of the 
General, for which he does not have to 
iny supporting evidence and which can- 
juestioned in the courts, is somewhat 


¢ particularly anxious that the effect of 
ck Law upon property rights should be 
ed by those numerous voters in the Prov- 
Juebec who profess an anxiety that prop- 
ts should be maintained and respected. 
er is a duly incorporated body, which 
\ the business of a fraternal society, pro- 
edical, hospital and death benefits to its 

as well as doing fraternal, cultural and 
al work. It is affiliated with the Cana- 
sh Congress. Its cultural centre in Mont- 
built with its own funds, raised from 
Ss of contributors in the Jewish commu- 
‘Montreal. These premises have now been 
er by Mr. Duplessis, who has removed 
m several truck-loads of office machines, 
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organization records, files, correspondence, and 
library books. No “due process of law” was 
gone through, and none was required to be gone 
through, before Mr. Duplessis closed the premises 
and took possession of the machines and records. 
All that was needed was an order signed by Mr. 
Duplessis stating that in his opinion the premises 
were used for Communistic propaganda—a state- 
ment which the Order flatly denies in the adver- 
tisement which the Star did not publish. 

These premises, these machines and these rec- 
ords are obviously “property,” and property essen- 
tial for the carrying on of the business of the 
Order—which, we repeat, has never been shown 
in any court to be illegal. There is no means by 
which the Order can seek the rescinding of Mr. 
Duplessis’ padlock order in any court, nor the 
restoration of the machines and records. The 
premises will be unpadlocked at the end of a year, 
thus allowing Mr. Duplessis to claim that his ac- 
tion is not confiscation. The police are probably 
supposed to return the machines, records and 
books when they have finished examining them; 
we have no great faith in the ability of the Order 
to get them all back if by that time it should find 
some of them missing, or to get compensation for 


their loss. 
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[he Padlock Law is supposed to be an attempt 
to preserve the property system by protecting it 
against the attacks of Communism. We distrust 
any attempt to preserve the property system that 
begins by destroying the rights of property. 


The Late T. L. Church 


TO A CERTAIN generation of Torontonians he 
never ceased to be “Mayor Church.” He began 
helping to govern the city of Toronto in 1899, 
became Mayor in 1915, and left that post (“vol- 
untarily,” says “Who's Who in Canada” quite 
correctly) only when in 1921 he began his long 
membership in the House of Commons. That 
membership was broken only by his defeat in 
1930 in Toronto West Centre; ke got back in 
1934, but for those four vears he was a lost soul. 

Those to whom he was not “Mayor Church” 
always thought of him as “Tommy Church.” He 
owed his fifty years of almost continuous public 
office to his unrivalled memory for the faces, 
names and pedigrees of innumerable Torontonians 
and Ontarians. In the latter vears of his life he 
must have known more than a hundred thousand 
persons well enough to greet each one by name 
and inquire after his relatives. Since he began long 
before the days of Pelmanism and other memory 
svstems he must have had his own system, or 
perhaps it was rather an instinct than a system. 
He began running tor office while still a student, 
and betore leaving Osgoode Hall he was elected 
president of the University College Literary and 
Scientitic Society, a position then customarily held 
by a recent graduate of the University. Having 
thus set his hand to the electoral plough he never 
looked back. 

Unlike his rival in length of mavoral term, 
Meédéric Martin of Montreal, he was not a back- 
slapper. and he got his votes because he convinced 
people that he was really interested in them, and 
not by any sacrifice of dignity. An interest so ex- 
tremely widespread could not obviously be very 
deep, and “Tommy” Church had few really inti- 
mate triends, and remained a bachelor all his days. 
His politics were as instinctive as his memory, and 
after 1930 they came to consist almost wholly in 


a conviction that the world had taken the wrong 





HORNS OF A DILEMMA 


Soar 
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uing when it abandoned the Toryism ot the 
neteenth century, a conviction which enabled 


to sav “I told vou so” about every regrettable 
circumstance since the great depression. Yet he 
Was one of the pioneers in the early days of public 


1e hydro-electric industry. We stil 





k that his mavoralty was the high point of his 


with its splendid work for the comfort of 


1¢ troops and the bereaved of that tragic period 
Dresden Is Sensitive 
WE ARE developing a certain amount of svm- 


pathy with the citizens of Dresden, Ont., in spite 
i 
ev have involuntarily done more 


Se the cause of Communism 1n non- 








white countries than anv Dodv of Canadians nas 


inaged to do for the past five vears. One of 
them, a broadminded Dresdenite, Dr. J. A. Ruttle. 
Writes to the Chatham Daily News to protest 
gainst the report of a recent address bv Mr 


J. A. Edmison in the neighboring town of Inger- 


ve n which Mr. Edmison was made to say 
that Dresden had recently passed a bylaw “pro- 


This is of course a shocking misrepresentation 
ot the facts. and we know Mr. Edmison too well 
to believe that he said anything of the kind 
What actually happened is that the Dresden 


pi i 


eleerorc vated N lsahice kine them 

electors voted No on a plebiscite asking them 
i S 

. 





‘hether they wanted the council to pass a bylaw 
prohibiting licensed restaurants from refusing to 
Serve anv person on account of race or color 
Since the Province is full of municipalities which 
lave no such bvlaw, but which have escaped 
publicity by never having a plebiscite on the 
question, it is a little hard that Dresden should 
be singled out for criticism 


Their subsequent sensitiveness on the subject 
is both natural and admirable. Dr. Ruttle reminds 
I actuallv. of five 
restaurants and one hotel. three in Dresden serve 

races: that in Chatham itself the Leonard de 
Paur Infantry Chorus of 35 Negro veterans who 


tee i ci eanea “o = } R 1 
ecently gave a concert in the Vocational School 





eft immediately afterwards for Sarnia, 50 miles 
away, without even a lunch because there was 
no accommodation for them in Chatham”: and 
that n W ceburg d Blenheim a colored 
person cannot VN propertv or rem 1 the 
t AT vernicnt 


SATURDAY NIGHT has paid little attention to 


the Dresden plebiscite because we have believed 





that its significance was greatly over-estimated 
It is Our view—and it mav well have been the 

OM rr many Dresden tes who voted No- -tnat 

¢ task of diminishing discrimination in public 
places is primar ne for the Provincial Legis- 

tures. What erests s is the real state of 
public opinion on the subject, and it is gratifving 
to f that a certain sensitiveness on this subject 
is developing in a section of Canada where the 
Negro population is an important, and verv well 
behaved. element of the community 


The Late Salem Bland 


IN THE era which came to an end in the ‘thirties 





with tne onset Of the great depression, and the first 
C on by ¢ that it Was possiDie fo 
t 

man and his n to starve to death in ¢ 
ja without f t of their own. there was a 
g i dea of rut Ss se if nower Inst the 
mica ' nr eve { ind sti more of blind 
gard of their plight. Against that ruthlessness 
Klin in SS +h ere | i been protests in the | nited 
States aves ¢ f the cent st few 

e ce f e cent e 

S s were hear Canada until Dr. Salem 
k C g st this smugness which 


within twenty years changed the whole color of 
Canadian thinking. 

He became the leader of this crusade by reason 
of the unquestionable sincerity and unselfishness 
of his motives and the immense courage with 
which he faced the risks of personal disaster in 
pursuit of what his conscience told him was right. 
An obituary notice has spoken of his expression 
as being “an unusual blending of humility and 
nobility”. That expression was the mirror of a 
heart in which the same qualities were dominant. 
They make an irresistible combination. Dr. Bland 
outlived the battle and enjoyed several years of 
quiet distinction before his death last week. 


The Pol. Sci. Association 


THE Canadian Political Science Association has 
experienced a grave loss in the death of its presi- 
dent. Prof. W. B. Hurd, Dean of Arts at Mc- 
Master and a leading authority on population 
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—Nationai Film Board 


ECONOMICS should be practical: Kierstead 


science. With Prof. H. A. Innis of Toronto and 
Prof. B. S. Keirstead of McGill he has long been 
among the most devoted members of the Associ- 
ation, which in its short life of twenty-one vears 
has established itself as one of the leading learned 
bodies of the world. It has nearly 1500 members. 
and its quarterly, the Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, is an excellent 


nr 


piece of scientific editing. 





Here's Hoping 
THE creek is bound in icy chains 
The Arctic breezes blow, 
4nd all the little woodland lanes 
Are full of drifted snow. 
But here the Seedsman’s Catalogue 
Of radiant flowers to he 
Savs “Phooey!” to the rime and fog 


{na nor AS {ne le rcury 


The Iron Curtain still is down 
The Soviet hetme m curse 

ind all the Western nations frown 
For fear things may get worse 

But Truman wears a seedsman’s smile 
Watches the worid revolve 

4nd says that in a little while 


The Cold War will dissolve 


The Association is taking an effective part ip 
the formation of the new International Economic 
Association, on whose Council it is represented 
by Profs. Innis and Keirstead. The former is now 
widely known for the philosophical quality of his 
more recent work, a brilliant example o! which 
was his paper for the University of Mich -an on 
the effect of the prevalent medium of commun. 
ication in any given cultur€ upon the ‘ind of 
ideas that get themselves communicated ir. it. He 
sees radio as introducing “a new phase in the 
history of western civilization” by destroying the 
communicative monopoly of the press. 7 

Prof. Keirstead, now a vice-president of the 
Association, is the author of “The Theory of 
Economic Change” (Macmillan, 1948) He is 
one of the most practical of our economists, be. 
lieving that “economics ought to be direvted to 
policy problems; that it ought to be analytical and 
critical and not purely descriptive”. He is : rebel 
against the current American trend towards lim- 
iting economics to a sort of business of chserva- 
tion—a posting up of the patient’s chari rather 
than a diagnasis of his disease and a search for 
remedies. 


Canadian Opera 


SINCE our last issue went to press the Royal 
Conservatory Opera Company has greatly en- 
larged its record of achievement. We had not 
then heard its production of “La Bohéme”, the 
most modern and the most exacting of the three 
works in its program for this season—a produc 
tion which stirred the audience to a pitch of 
enthusiasm far exceeding anything which could 
be attributed to mere sympathy with a courageous 
Canadian undertaking. 

“La Bohéme” is a work which is still capable of 
exciting emotion in an audience by its dramatic 
story, and apart altogether from the musical 
quality of the performance that story has seldom 
been enacted on a Toronto stage with better 
effect. In a few cases, notably that of the highly 
dramatic Colline of Ian Rubes (he was equally 
valuable as the Commendatore in “Don Giovat 
ni”), this was due to exceptional talents in the 
performers, but generally it came from brilliant 
training and direction working upon the requisite 
supply of intelligent and pliable human mate 
rial—young fresh voices with personalities still 
capable of being moulded as the director desires 

The great difference between these perform: 
ances and any that have been given in Canada by 
more commercial organizations—and it redounds 
immensely to the advantage of the Roy.! Con 
servatory Opera—is in unity of ensem)le. AS 
Thomas Archer, the Montreal critic who covered 
the productions for the Globe and Mc... very 
aptly expressed it, “vou felt that every one wanted 
every one to be successful.” That is an iccal bul 
not a customary condition in operatic perform 
ances. It says much for Arnold Walter, «irector 
of the opera school, Herman Geiger-Tor. stage 
director, and Nicholas Goldschmidt, coi ductor, 
that they have been able to evoke such 4 com 
genial atmosphere. 


Sin and the Cinema 


THIS weekly will not join in the campai of the 
Globe and Mail and the Telegram to friy ten the 
Ontario Board of Moving Picture Cens.'s into 
prohibiting the showing of “Stromboli”. |: is * 
suggested by the two newspapers that the film 
immoral. The reason for which the ban 1s & 
manded has nothing to do with the picture For 
one newspaper it is the fact that the direct 
the leading lady have had a baby while e lead: 
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iv was still lawfully married to somebody 


yr the other it is the further fact that this 
ship has been referred to in the publicity 


‘| released by the film’s owners. 


jislike newspaper campaigns to influence 


sisions of responsible bodies with judicial 


whether they are boards of censors or 
e Courts. Perhaps we dislike them more 
ise of censors, because they cannot protect 
es by contempt proceedings. We also 
great deal, possibly most, of the publicity 
used by film producers to get people 
r theatres, but we do not think this ma- 
any reason for banning the films. 
r the behavior of the artists in question, 
»t whether it would have been any less 
vle if they had taken the customary pre- 
to ensure that there would be no baby; 
nat case we feel pretty confident that the 
onto newspapers would have demanded 
In effect they are demanding, not that 
irtists must not sin, but that when they 
must do it discreetly and carefully. 
bject of censorship is not to enforce 
or even caution upon performers or 
e upon publicity men, it is to protect the 
rom films which may be expected to do 
Ve hope the censors will remember that 
insidering “Stromboli.” 


The “Relations” Article 


to an unfortunate error in the process 


lake-up, the letter of Mr. Joseph H. Ledit, 


-ditor of Relations, which was dealt with 


s column last week, was omitted from that 
lt appears on the back of the front cover 


issue. 
ope that readers who were sufficiently in- 


{ in the subject to look for the letter after 


ast week’s article will not fail to turn to 
seek. The question of the proper attitude 


democratic country towards a Sovietized 


is sufficiently important. 


On the Word “‘Catholic’”’ 


unfortunate but quite unavoidable fact 
Canada certain words in the French 
e have an entirely different meaning from 
ict counterparts (but hot equivalents) in 
and vice versa. A “Canadien”, for ex- 
s not necessarily the same thing as a 
n”; the latter is a citizen or resident or 
‘| Canada, whereas the former is fre- 
a French Canadian and no other kind 
dian. Similarly “an Englishman” is not 
) that English-speaking Canadians apply, 

Anglais” certainly is the term that 
speaking Canadians apply, to an English- 
or Anglo-Saxon resident of Montreal or 


teresting example of this difference is the 
atholic” and “catholique”. In French the 
n safely be used to designate a member 
‘oman communion; but in English, and in 
the official designation of such a mem- 
Roman Catholic” (see Dominion Bureau 
tics, passim, British North America Act, 
r authorities), and while the unadorned 
atholic” is quite often used in popular 
to mean an adherent of that religious 
use in that sense is resented by adherents 
n other bodies. 
fontreal Gazette the other day printed a 
n of an article in the French language re- 
ations, from which we have often trans- 
ssages for SaruRDAY NiGuT. In the oper- 
translation it replaced the word “catho- 


liques” by the words “Roman Catholics.” We 
should be quite likely to do the same, assuming 
that our readers would be intelligent enough to 
know that Relations, being both French and 
“catholique”, had used only the single adjective. 
The associate editor of Relations, however, wrote 
to the Gazette “to protest against this usage which 
scarcely renders justice to Catholics as a body.” 

The most interesting part of his letter was an 
extract from a declaration of Mgr. Ronald A. 
Knox of Oxford, England, commenting on the 
recent appearance in the London Times of an 
article under the headings: “Catholicism Today: 
Relations Between Rome and the Christian 
World”. In this article, said Mgr. Knox, “not al- 
ways, but as often as not, we are referred to as 
‘Catholics’ without any ‘Roman’ tacked on in 
front. That would have been impossible, I think, 
fifty years ago.” 

We do not find it at all surprising, as Mgr. 
Knox seems to, that the Times, having established, 
by using the term “Roman Catholic” in fifty per 
cent of its allusions, that it was talking about the 
religious body generally so designated by Eng- 
lish-speaking persons, should have shortened its 
reference in the other fifty per cent. Long titles 
become wearisome with repetition, and when 
there is no possible ambiguity involved it is quite 
customary to shorten them. The point is that 
we do not think the associate editor of Relations 
has the right to be aggrieved because the Gazette 
translated a word in a Relations article by what 
we suggest is the correct English equivalent. In 
English the word “Catholic”, whether noun or ad- 
jective, cannot be the title of a single religious 
organization. It is a general descriptive term, ad- 
mittedly somewhat vague in application, which is 
employed by the great majority of English-speak- 
ing Christians outside of the Roman communion 
to describe the whole body of Christians past, 
present and to come, with whom they claim 
spiritual communion when they recite the words 
“I believe in the Holy Catholic Church”. 

To Mgr. Knox, and the great majority of the 
users of the French language, a person outside 
of the Roman Catholic Church cannot be a 
Catholic. To the members of the Church of Eng- 





Life With the Birds 


(“Her first job is that of cook and housekeeper 
in the modern comfortable home where she and 
her husband live. Keeping the beautiful garden 
where quail and pheasant roam in the crockery 
(sic) and flower gardens is not included as a duty, 
but an incidental pleasure.” — Excerpt from a 
Globe and Mail by-ine article on Mrs. Nancy 
Hodges, Speaker of the British Columbia Legis- 
lature. ) 


OUT by the marge of the restless Pacific 

Where zero is rare and the salmon prolific 

The ladies have proved they're no longer “the 
weaker”, 

For one of them holds the position of Speaker. 


As hobbies, this lady rides several horses 

Preparing good dinners with multiple courses 

And tending the flowers are things that give 
pleasure 

When freedom from Speaking grants moments 
of leisure. 


We trust Mrs. Hodges our manners will 
pardon, 

But when she hands cups to her guests in the 
garden 

With chocolate or cocoa delightfully foaming 
‘in -— 

Let's hope they’re not dishes the quails have 
been roaming in. 

5: 
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land and of all the other religious bodies which 
recite the Apostles’ Creed but do not admit the 
supremacy of the See of Rome, such a person 
can be a Catholic. We do not think their views 
can be ignored by the English language, and we 
shall not believe that the Times is prepared to 
ignore them until it uses the term “Catholic” to 
designate the Church of Rome not in fifty per 
cent of its references but in one hundred per 


cent. 
passing show 


“THE Government’s policy with respect to 
hogs may be regarded as complete,” says a 
Western editor. Some people think the gov- 
ernment’s policy has too much respect for 


hogs, of too many kinds. 


Spain, says a Toronto economist, is para- 
lyzed by state pianners. Spain might almost 
as well have stayed Socialist. 


The present agricultural policy of Jimmy 
Gardiner can be described as locking the 
stable prices door after the stability has been 
stolen 


The United States, which always insisted 
on the Open Door in China, may be expec- 
ted to do some kicking at the Iron Curtain. 


The Speaker of BC will be cailed 
“Madam Speaker”, which is a great relief to 
us, as we were afraid it might be “Madam 
Speakerette”. 


Now that there is a permanent home for 
the leader of the Progressive Conservative 
party, all that is needed is a permanent Pro- 
gressive Conservative party. 

Little change will be needed in the name 
of Mr. Drew’s new house. Just alter 
“Stornoway” to “Storm-away” 

Next year Canada will have a new official 
atlas, the first since 1915. Atlassed at last! 


No, Clotilde, the Russian national an- 
them is not “Hallelujah, I've a bomb!” 


Funny that nobody seems to know any 


way of improving the world except that of 
improving the Other Guy. 


Department of Comparative Omniscience 


“Nationalization is not a burning issue. . . 
This practical agreement between the par- 
ties on nationalization. . . "'"—Time, Febru- 
ary 6. 

“Nationalization will undoubtedly be the 
most discussed single topic of the election.” 

-London Economist, February 4. 


Explosion of the hydrogen bomb may 
blow up the world. Mr. Truman is the man 
who decides whether to explode the hy dro- 
gen bomb. Is Mr. Truman the man you 
would pick to decide whether to blow up 
the world? 


Lucy says the people who are keenest 
about the Welfare State are those who 
haven't realized how little welfare the state 
can provide for those who won't provide 
any for themselves. 
















—William Kensit 
SALESMAN: Cowhoys and football gave rival Calgary a head start, but 
Edmonton's Mayor Sidney Parsons is setting schemes and dodges to catch up. 
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GROWING: The University of Alberta is keeping pace with the rest of 
Edmonton. This vear a $6.000,000 building program gets an early Start. 


FROM the South, a pilot’s-eve view of the City, the “Gateway of the North”. 
—NFB 
































SUPPOSE you had been getting along 
very nicely for the last ten years, then 
someone found oil in your back-yard, 
and in your front-yard, and _ finally 
right under your house. What would 
you do about it? 

That's pretty much the position of 
Edmonton today. Other cities have 
had booms of one sort and another, 
but Edmonton is reacting differently 
from any of them. It’s not only taking 
the boom in its stride; it’s harnessing 
it. Edmonton has been disappointed 
in booms before, but this one is still 
growing, and the city is making an 
all-out effort to grow with it—but to 
do so gracefully and soundly. 

Taking a boom like this calmly is 
quite a thing. Think about vyourselt 
with a fortune in oil lying under your 
petunia bed: then the biggest and 
shiniest the automobile industry could 
offer would be parked by your front 
gate. even betore you began getting 
letters trom long lost relatives. 

While trade is at a high level, Ed- 
monton cannot be said to have creat- 
ed a fresh crop of millionaires. Many 
businessmen are well off, having prof- 
ited on oil ventures, and growing busi- 
ness volume. But the very wealthy 
are not numerous. One reason is that 
the bulk of the tunds tor oil develop- 
ment is being provided by major U.S. 
and Canadian oil firms, many with 
head offices outside Edmonton. 

And the atmosphere of the city 1s 
not the atmosphere you associate with 
boomtowns: wide-open bars, silver 
dollars, shining roulettes, dancing 
girls and drunks in the gutters. In 
fact. there are no night clubs where 
such things could function. On the 
contrary Edmonton's attitude towards 
its new prosperity is one of hard- 
headed practicality. There are tew 
flurries around brokerage offices; no 
suckers anxious and eager to lose their 
shirts. Nor are the campfollowers of 
sudden money—male and female— 
much in evidence with attractions to 
part the tool from his gold. Edmon- 
ton has always had its share of both 
beer parlors and churches. But while 
the churches are crowded on Sundays, 
the beer parlors are closed. 

Edmonton mav be taking its boom 
calmly. but it is not ignoring it. The 
hottest local topic for the city’s press, 
radio and citizens is Mayor Sidney 
Parsons’ drive to “Put Edmonton 
On The Map.” He launched the cam- 
paign immediately following his re- 
turn from the east-west Grey Cup 
football game held last November in 
Toronto, where Calgary fans did a 
first class job of publicizing rheir city. 
His Worship issued a public appeal 
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THE BOOM 





tor ideas on how Edmonton could 
best be “put on the map”. nong 
slogans submitted were “Edmonton, 
the Nationalized Nugget othe 
North.” and “Edmonton, the Melt. 
ing Pot of the North” sym lizing 
the city’s 30-nation cosmopoliten pop- 
ulafion. Still another contribut sug: 
gested that Edmonton develop a big 
razzle-dazzle carnival named “Ren- 
dezvous” since it Once was a meeting 
place of pioneers and explore 

One of Edmonton’s two dail\ news 
papers. The Bulletin, assigned its In- 
quiring Reporter to the job: “\What's 
your idea?” 

Annis Stukus, coach of the | dmon- 
ton Eskimos Football Club: “How 
about a sport slogan, ‘Edmonton— 
Canada’s Top-Scoring Town’ 

Henry Singer. clothier: “We should 
brag about our climate. . . . Our win- 
ters are tough and were tough too 

. Call Edmonton the ‘Parka City’.” 


Kay Ford, advertising — writer 
“ “Forty Million Dollars Can't Be 
Wrong!" There's a slogan that drives 
home the tremendous extent of last 
year’s building program . E dmon- 


ton is Canada’s fastest growing city.” 

Songwriters, too, got into the act. 
Two composers submitted ditties bear- 
ing, with parallel corn, "the same title, 
“Good Old Edmonton.” Two young 
ladies at home on the range sent 
along a jingle-type tune and their own 
sculpture of a buffalo. “We fee!.” they 
wrote, “that in the midst of «ll the 
rush and wealth, one should not lose 
sight of the King of the Plains, the 
Buffalo.” 


Boom and Boone? 


One source advocated adopion of 
Dan’'l-Boone-type coonskin cups but 
this suggestion was viewed wil) grave 
editorial alarm by another cit\ daily, 
the Edmonton Journal. After pointing 
out that the racoon is not native to AF 
berta, the Journal said, “In adopting 
[the cap] as our symbol, we shv uld be 
trespassing on the honor < Dos: 
patch.” 

To select the practical from the 
screwball, a committee representing 
36 city groups is presently © gaged 
in evaluating the schemes. 


Edmonton approves the \\ayors 
idea: “We're not running 4 high 
temperatures over this thir’. but 


we're sure not sleeping thr igh 
either,” is a pretty general pinion 
along Jasper Avenue. Says M:.. Kate 
Lyons, immediate past Presi.ent of 
the Local Council of Wom “No 


place on this continent has uch & 
of 4 
Maybe 


bright future. Our citizens 
fine type and very progressiv\ 
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we ai apt to be a little conservative, 
but sometimes that is all to the good.” 

W. Clarence Richards, of the Ed- 
monten Recreation Commission, is 
just : anxious to publicize Edmon- 
ton, but he’s not too keen ‘on the slo- 
gan da. 
~ “In Edmonton we have immense 
traditions and possibilities, but it’s 
downr:ght dangerous at this point to 
crysta {ize Edmonton’s symbols into a 
crisp | ‘tle hat or a crisp little slogan.” 

Dung the war years, the rapid 
orowt’ of Edmonton was common 
talk out west and since the war the 
big o! boom has kept the trend 
sharp!) zooming. From 1940 to 1945 
the population increased by about 
20,00(. When the war ended there 
were |11,745 people in the city. But 
oil has done much more to boost the 
city’s crowth than the war did. City 
officials state there are now 142,000 
people claiming Edmonton as the oil 
capital of Canada. City planners see 
a snap-crackle-pop future and are 
working on a basis of 300,000 people 
ten years from now. 

Edmonton has plenty of room to 
expand Apparently those who had 
the lining-up of the city’s boundaries 
in ea days believed in the city’s 
future prosperity for they provided 
Edmonton with a townsite of 42 
square miles. This is the second larg- 
est city site in Canada, exceeded 
only bs Montreal. And Edmontonians 
are sure they need that lebensraum. 


Well-oiled Weathervane 


\t the moment, the situation is 
such that a major U.S. oil company 
which has king-size operations in the 
Edmonton area rents space in Wetas- 
kiwin, a small city 40 miles south of 
Edmonton, in which to hold board 
meetings. Another large oil company, 
dy-passing crammed hotels, flies exec- 
utives trom Calgary, 200 miles south, 
after inspecting Edmonton oilfield 
operations. But what can you expect 
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CROSSROADS of northern commerce is Edmonton's airport. City’s location makes the port a stopping place for round- 
the-world flights. Outside city is Namao, RCAF airport, a key point in North American defence, which will be expanded. 


when, within a radius of 50 miles, 
there are 750 producing oil wells? 

An indication of what oil means to 
Edmonton is given by Industrial 
Commissioner Graham W. Curtis: 
“One hundred new businesses were 
brought to the city in 1949, doubling 
the figure for 1948.” The city’s pay- 
roll was boosted by $12,000,000 as 
1949 went into the books as the great- 
est single year of expansion in Edmon- 
ton’s history. Thirty general ware- 
houses were built or were in process 
of construction. Twenty-five oil trade 
warehouses were completed or start- 
ed. The employment potential of the 
new businesses started in 1949 was 
3,500. “And 1950,” says Curtis, “is 
shaping up even bigger.” Retail stores 
will spend more than $5 million and 
warehouses and office buildings will 
cost another $10 million. 


—Imperiai Oil 
\AL Oil refinery on the east side of Edmonton has a daily output of 
barrels. This is the highest output of oil to date in western Canada. 





Cecil S. Sutherland is one of Ed- 
monton’s leading merchants. He is 
Vice-President and Managing Director 
of a large departmental store. “Busi- 
ness has increased very considerably 
since the oil discoveries though it had 
been gaining ground for some time 
before,” says Mr. Sutherland. “That 
is a factor which is making it neces- 
sary for us to expand store space.” 

Bert Millar, General Manager of a 
newsdealer and tobacco firm, is an- 
other 100 per cent Edmonton booster. 
“Tell you,” he says, “we’re moving 
more American cigarettes than ever 
before. Might call it a luxury item. 
Seems to show how much money's 
around town.” 

Con Johnson, cafe proprietor, says 
business rip-roared to new  peace- 
time levels since the oil boom. “I 
would say business was 15 per cent 
more last year than in the previous 
year,” he says, “and you can count 
on just as much increase this year.” 
A mixed impression, though, comes 
from the taxi business. “There are 
more taxis in business now. I don’t 
think that business is as good as a 
year ago,” said one leading cabman. 
“Oil operators who came here from 
the U.S. brought their own cars and 
trucks. Consequently, they have had 
no great transportation problem.” 

Edmonton is in the heart of the 
oil region and, of course, it has felt 
an influence from its position in the 
matter of real estate. 

Says Luke Winterburn, a leading 
realtor: “Real estate values in Ed- 
monton are holding steady, consider- 
ing wages and prices of material. 
While there is not the same volume of 
cash involved in sales as a year or so 
ago, there is no weakening in demand 
for Edmonton property.” 

The newly appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Alberta, big, smiling 
“Jack” Bowlen, found that one of his 
first problems was to find a house. 
As there is no official residence*, the 
Governor has to occupy rooms in a 
hotel or obtain a private residence. 
Mr. Bowlen is house-hunting but he 
is not fazed by the prospect, even in 

*It was closed by thrifty Social Cred- 
iters in 1938 and is now a convalescent 


home for veterans. 


house-hungry, rent-hungry Edmonton. 

The city held a high place among 
Canadian cities for building permits 
last year, ringing up a record total of 
more than $40 million. It was $27 
million in 1948, $15 million in 1946. 
Last year, 4,000 new homes were 
built. a gain of 1,000 over the year 
before and city officials are confident 
that the 1950 total will be more 
than $25 million for private houses 
alone—out of an optimistic over-all 
of $90 million. 

Building for commercial and _ in- 
dustrial purposes is also booming. 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., has 
announced that it is proceeding short- 
ly with the construction of a $10 
million refinery on the city’s outskirts. 
The British American Oil Co., Ltd., 
also has purchased a 160-acre site. It 
plans to build a refinery with a mini- 
mum capacity of 2,000,000 barrels 
a year. 

Both these new refineries will be 
located near the Imperial Oil Ltd., 
plant, on the east side of the city. 
Imperial’s output of 16,000 barrels 
per day is the highest in western 
Canada. 

Also to be built in the same general 
area is the $14 million plant for the 
Edmonton Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., 
providing employment for several 
hundred persons. 


Newest Citizens 


The oil activity has brought many 
U.S. visitors to Edmonton. Many en- 
gaged in drilling operations in nearby 
fields have their homes in the city. 

“Edmonton citizens are very hos- 
pitable,” says Oscar Beasley, an oil 
supply firm employee who hails from 
Louisiana. “They are the nicest people 
I’ve ever met. Mind you, there’s about 
a hundred degrees difference in the 
weather between Edmonton and Lou- 
isiana but that doesn’t bother me,” he 
added gallantly. “I enjoy a nippy air.” 

A New York businessman says he 
is determined to move to Edmonton 
soon. “I’ve chosen a location in the 
central business section. It’s ideal for 
a large office building,” he said. “To- 
day, New York financial firms have 
their eyes-on Edmonton, the hottest 
spot in the oil picture.” 

Even before the oil discoveries, Ed- 
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TWO CROPS: Backing up the oil wealth is rich NEW people have brought new wants, and new THE 300-room extension. of the CNR. Mac. 
tarmland. The district has had no crop failures stores have sprung up to meet larger demands. donald Hotel will demolish many old lan: marks, 
monton was expanding. Even in ear- with its water supply. This has creat- During the summer, senior base- little theatre is a lusty competitor in 
| her Vears it was gaining at the rate ed bridge and traftic problems. At ball in Edmonton attracts many of the regional drama festival. 
of about 5.000 persons a vear, but present there are tour river bridges the former U.S. residents. And many This year will see the face of Jas. 
now citv officials have to plan in and these have been improved. Last of the players are Yanks. per Avenue, the main business street, 
terms of 15.000 more per vear. Con- year one was duplicated at a cost of Last season, rugby football also changed in some sections. Plans an- 
sequently, all previous plans tor the more than $500,000. The top deck of proved popular with a large percen- nounced by the CNR to build a $5- 
future have been more or less another, the high level. is to be wid- tage of these newcomers. They gave million 300-room_ extension the 
scrapped and it means the develop- ened at a cost of $1.500.000. enthusiastic support to the home team Macdonald hotel means that many 
ment of a comprehensive town-plan- While keeping one eve on business which included some star U.S. im- old landmarks will be demolished 
ning scheme and industrial essentials, the city also ports. One of the highly controversial Some of the firms affected have oc- 
Last year the city engaged two ex has given attention to recreational questions in Edmonton is whether the cupied premises on the hotel site for 
perts. Prot. John Bland and Prot. H facilities. It has reserved 2.800 acres city should have a new auditorium. more than 30 years. 
Spence-Sales, both of McGill Univer- of park. scattered in different loca- Some years ago, a bylaw to provide “I managed to get this location and 
sity, to make a survey. Acting as con- tions. More park development is funds for such a_ building, costing am just getting on my feet in « busi- 
sultant was Mr. N. B. Dant, trained in planned, including botanical gardens more than $1,000,000 was vetoed. ness way. Now I have to move and 
Britain and subsequently associated and municipal swimming pools (there Outside of church halls, there is no can't get a location,” says a eller. 
with the Chicago city planning board are three now) large downtown auditorium. When Edmonton citizens are not unac- 

One of the first steps was to re- Advent of the U.S. oil firms has famous musical artists such as Erna customed to serving their country in 
place the former town planning com- created a new competitive element in Sack and Lauritz Melchior visited the time of crisis and they have their 
mission with an Edmonton planning sports. This got a rolling start during city last year, they performed in a heroes. Of beloved memory to Can- 
development board. Principal mem- the war period, when U.S. units had stock pavilion at the Exhibition ada’s fighting men is the late Ma;. Gen 
bers are Mr. Dant and A. W. Had- their own ball clubs in Edmonton and grounds. This seats approximately Hon. W. A. “Billy” Griesbach ind- 
dow, tormer City Engineer, who ts the attracted visiting baseball teams. 2.300. There is talk of extending it to er and first commander of the 49th 

new Development Engineer Various One of the major U.S. contracting take care of more than 3,000 patrons. Battalion from Edmonton in the First 
city department heads are ners oil firms has had an intermediate Thus, culturally speaking, Edmon- Great War. The successor that 
ae ie Oe Pea, oman es hockey team in a city league for two ton boom Is lagging. But it does boast unit, the famed Loyal Edmonton 
act In an advisory capacity vears. This winter it branched out and a lively civic opera society under the Regiment of Canada’s First Division 
Face-lifting Facts entered a basketball team in a city direction of dynamic Mrs. J. B. Car- in the Second Great War, stl nors 

league. Last summer the firm had michael, which produces trim annual the name of Griesbach. 

Another step in the Edmonton de teams in the girls’ and boys’ fastball productions, and a philharmonic or- For peace or war purposes s an 
velopment scheme was the setting up leagues chestra conducted by Abe Fratkin. Its air-minded city. Aviation hoids the 
of a regional planning board, with the . top rung in its development non- 
cooperation of the Provincial Gov- ton has been the starting point of 
ernment and of four municipal dis- many of the dramatic mercy lights, 
tricts adjacent to the city. This is to POPULATION I94 6. 4 9 and challenging commercial ps of 
prevent the building up of “mush the early days of Canadian tion. 
room” towns on Edmonton's borders i In 1949, Edmonton's 750-i alr 
One such area is West Jasper Place | EDMONTON 5 port saw 95.546 take-offs an and- 
which has a population of more than ings—about 15,000 more thai the 

regional board will plan all previous year. The flights we! ead- 

including the establish- ed to all points of the comp: Ed- 

ment of industries and transportation monton’s strategic location o cerial 
within a 20-mile circle of Edmonton “ routes makes it a stopping P tor 
Planning also includes the building of ? round-the-world fliers. And 1! just 
a proper system of arterial highways < this strategic location which m.xes it 
which will take north-south and east- a key point in North Ameri de- 
west traffic around the city ° fence. That may be why the } » Ne 

Also planned is a system of “ring” 2 mao airport, which was built ‘uring 
highways within the city, which will be the last war, is expected to » still 
involve construction of two more greater expansion as an RCAI ase. 
bridges. Connecting with these high- In the face of this an Edmo: ‘onian 
wavs will be “super or express high- might ask, “Are we building ; city 
wavs. carrving through traffic and just to make it a bigger target But 


he doesn’t and won’t think the: way: 

Edmonton has a long stretch of ~ e For peace or for war, he says, ! re'sa 
river front, the city being spread 1940 194! 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 tremendous potentiality in the 000m 
along both sides of the North Saskatch- —“and we're handling this bow i just 
ewan River which provides the city right!” 


running to the centre of the city 
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Eve of the British Election 


vor, with “Full Employment”, 
Tories, Attacking Controls, 
“ight for the Swinging Vote 


illson Woodside 


probably never was an elec- 
oad that stirred more interest 
continent than the one to be 
thin a few days in Britain. 
e election were to be decided 
slectoral arithmetic, both sides 
aim that they are “in” already. 
could point to its record of 
aving lost in a by-election a 
ich it won in 1945. Does this 
w an unprecedented steadiness 
ort for a government, through 
trials and disappointments of 
tive years? Does it not give 
atest possible assurance of .a 
‘bor victory? 
the Conservatives can show 
en if they didn’t take any seats 
Labor in these by-elections, 
tor the past four years have 
eld in constituencies where 
iad at least a 12 per cent ma- 
1945, there was a swing of 
per cent in the vote which, 
pplied to the national scene, 
d to produce big results. It can 
. by going through the results 
'S. that every shift of one per 
the nationwide vote would 
r 15 to 16 constituencies, and 
the majority in the House of 
ns by 30-odd seats. The swing 
in the by-elections is just 
to wipe out Labor’s majority 
seats. 
Gallup Poll also shows this 
ind until very recently, showed 
bigger one. Last August it 
Labor and Conservatives even 
per cent (with Liberals 10, 
> and undecided 14). In No- 
after devaluation, the poll 
Conservative preference at 41 
bor at 32. By December they 
osed to 39-35, and “by late 
stood at 39-41, with Liberals 
indecided 11. 
one can sately deduce from 
ctoral arithmetic is that the 
so close that the special mood 
d during the brief weeks ot 
paign will determine the issue. 
ere has been a swing away 
ibor is undeniable. There are 
the by-elections figures, but 
neral admission by Labor 
1en that their majority will be 


sharply reduced. Herbert Morrison 
has even said that the Liberals 
might be left holding the balance; if 
that were to happen, he would have 
predicted the vote to within half of 
one per cent. 

But the swing towards the Conser- 
vatives has been fitful, and it will be 
the test of their campaign to generate 
sufficient confidence and enthusiasm 
during February to collar this vote on 
polling day. For this effort they have 
been provided by Lord Woolton, the 
highly-respected wartime Minister of 
Food (and at that time a non-party 
man), with the best organization they 
have ever had. And they will suffer 
no handicap of over-confidence, with 
the betting odds constantly quoted 
against them. 


Labor's Strong Defence 


The broad challenge which they 
have to meet is the old assertion of 
their opponents, and the complaint of 
some of their friends, that they “have 
no policy.” It is admitted in all but 
the Labor press that they have met 
this much more successfully than ex- 
pected in their election manifesto 
“This Is The Road.” The Liberal 
Manchester Guardian calls this the 
most enlightened social document 
ever produced by the Conservative 
Party. 

Mr. Churchill, too, in his opening 
broadcast, dealt in detail with the 
party's policies on employment, food, 
and housing—the three great practical 
issues—instead ot contenting himself 
with cries of “Set the people free”, as 
he inclined to do in the by-elections; 
or warning of Attlee’s “Gestapo”, as 
he did in his ineffective opening 
speech of the 1945 campaign. 

The election is just a little like a 
hockey game, with one team going 
into the final period concentrating on 
protecting a three-goal lead with 
strong defensive play, while the other 
keeps up the attack. Labor’s strong 
defence is the achievement of full 
employment; and this defence should 
not be underrated. Anyone who knew 
Britain, with its chronic unemploy- 
ment, between the wars must appre- 
ciate the power of Labor’s claim that 


“THE DRIVER KNOWS WHERE 
HE'S GOING , BUT HE: WONT 
TELL” 





—Vicky in London News-Chronicie 


‘BERALS JIBE at Mr. Churchill, but he’s much more explicit than usual. 


it is the first government in British 
peacetime history to end that dread- 
ful scourge. 

This is a tough one for the Con- 
servatives to overcome, intent as they 
are on holding the one-third of the 
working-class vote which they claim 
to have received even in 1945, and 
hoping to increase this, particularly 
through disgruntled and queue-weary 
housewives who have shown the 
strongest reaction against Labor in 
the opinion polls. 

On the negative side they remind 
the nation, as Labor has not done in 
its election manifesto “Let Us Win 
Through Together’, that Marshall 
Plan aid has provided jobs for at least 
a million and a half Britons, accord- 
ing to Cripps’ own admission. On the 
positive side, Mr. Churchill has sol- 
emnly promised that the prevention 
of mass unemployment and the pro- 


GENERAL ECERTION, 1959 © 
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REASSURING to middle-class voters 
is the quiet figure of Mr. Attlee, 
seen here in his own constituency. 


vision of a basic standard of food and 
shelter for all would be the first charge 
on a Conservative government. 

But Labor is able to make great 
play with the statements of some Con- 
servative businessmen that some un- 
employment is actually necessary in 
order to get people to work their best, 
through a healthy fear of losing their 
jobs. 

While Labor’s defence on full em- 
ployment is strong, the Tory attack 
on the food issue finds many open- 
ings. There is no doubt that house- 
wives are fed up with rationing and 
queues. The whole election argument 

was taken over by the food question 
for several days lately, when the news 
was published that even defeated Ger- 
many had abandoned rationing. 

Only the ballots will tell who came 
off better: Labor with its claim that 
rationing assured “fair shares for all” 
or the Conservatives with their asser- 
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THE HOUSEWIVES’ vote may be de- 
cisive in what Mr. Churchill has dub- 


bed “Queuetopia”. This one is. Tory. 
tion that Labor believes in controls 
for their own sake, for the power it 
gives them over the population. 

The Conservatives have committed 
themselves to the abandoning of bulk 
purchases by government boards, and 
the return of the whole food buying 
and distribution system to private 
marketing, the end of rationing and 
the replacement of the food subsidies 
which are an immense load on the 
budget (and a big factor in the high 
taxation) with special family allow- 
ances for the needy. Against this lat- 
ter proposal Labor cries very effec- 
tively that it would be a return to the 
hated “means test” linked to the dole 
in the ‘thirties. 

Another big factor in the election 
which must be mentioned is the gal- 
lant fight of the Liberal Party against 
the threat of extinction. Holding only 
ten seats at present, four outside of 
Wales, two won in_ three-cornered 
fights in 1945, it is nominating 400 
candidates and reminding people that 
this makes it possible for a Liberal 
Government to be formed in the new 
Parliament 


Can Tories Light a Spark? 


Technically, this is so. Even with 
the vote they received in 1945, they 
would have had 80 members, by pro- 
portional representation (which, na- 
turally, is a plank in their platform). 
And in a recent poll no less than 38 
per cent of those asked are said to 
have replied that they would like to 
vote Liberal. One fancies that most 
of them qualified this with: “If I 
thought they had a chance.” 

With the ejection centering on the 
issue, for or against Socialism, the 
Liberals seem unlikely to increase 
their vote much or, in three-cornered 
fights, to win more seats than last 
time. But where, with some 100 can- 
didates in the field last time they spht 
the vote to give Labor 50 seats, with 
400 candidates they may split many 
more constituencies this time. 

It would seem, therefore, that with 
every thing so closely balanced the out- 
come will depend on whether the 
Conservatives can light a real spark, 
which will attract the many frustrated 
but undecided voters. 


— 
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“Cold War” in the North-West 


Preparing For The Worst, 
Canadian-U.S. Forces 


Manoeuvre In The Yukon. 


by Michael Young 


Whitehorse, Y.T 

“ENEMY” (written in quotations) 
suggests a hypothetical toe. He’s the 
kind of opposition that won't hurt you 
if a regimental Snafu puts you at his 
mercy. On manoeuvres in Canada and 
the U.K. a_ few 
years ago, he was 
the kind of fellow 
who could be per- 
suaded to take — 
or might even sug- 
gest—a temporary 
and refreshing 
armistice if obser- 
vers in the top or 
medium _ brass 
bracket were ob- 
serving elsewhere. 

Times seem to have changed. Up 
here in Canada’s Yukon, as Exer- 
cise Sweetbriar gets under way, there 
are two enemies—one in quotations, 
and the other bleakly without them. 
The quotes-less enemy is real and 
dangerous; it’s the temperature in this 
continental deep freeze. And don’t let 
the Whitehorse temperature fool you. 
That town can be lolling in a balmy 
15 above zero, while at the same time, 
to the west, where the exercise is cen- 
tred, the temperature may be -50°. 

A soldier dressed up in Arctic 
equipment would not draw any prizes 
for smartness on parade, but in this 
kind of “cold war” that isn’t impor- 
tant. What is important is the fighting 
man’s warmth, and the army's new 
idea in clothing provides it. 

Crux of the clothing idea is the 
necessity of keeping cool. That sounds 
like a “jobs-I’d-be-happiest-in” gag— 
keeping troops cool in the Arctic. But 
it's a fact that you can muster up a 
fairly respectable sweat even at -50°, 
and sweat condensation is chilling. 

This has been the death knell of 
“Drawers, tubular, long” (woolies) 
for army winter manoeuvres. A mesh 
vest and loose fitting pyjamas that 
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keep air circulating, and discourage 
perspiration, have taken their place. 
Strangely enough, according to an 
army pamphlet on the subject, you 
take your pyjamas off when you go to 
bed, and sleep in the vest. If you're 
not in the habit of wearing pyjamas, 
this directive shouldn’t worry you too 
much; if you are, the prospect of a 
mere mesh vest (and at that designed 
to keep air “circulating”) is pretty 
discouraging. 

Even when Hitler was still a men- 
ace, it was difficult to keep troops 
interested in an exercise—the business 
of make-believe was successful for a 
while, but eventually most soldiers got 
discouraged. It was “drill” to carry 
respirators—even on leave—and to 
dig slit trenches on a stop during 
manoeuvres (and, of course, fill them 
in again before vou left). These things 
were done if someone was watching; 
generally, Mr. Private Soldier put 
them with blanco, brasso and NAAFI 
sausage. 

Sweetbriar is different. Drill is car- 
ried out to the letter. It’s not that to- 
day's soldier respects a potential Com- 
munist enemy more than his older 
brother respected a Fascist, or that 
there has been a crackdown on disci- 
pline in these matters. The real reason 
seems to be that the soldiers up here 
have been exposed to that sub-zero 
enemy before, and have learned, some 
of them the hard way, to respect it. 

Apart from the weather, Sweetbriar 
is a make-believe war. For the Arc- 
tic exercise North American de- 
fence chiefs have dreamed up this 
situation: An “enemy” has deprived 
Allied forces of the use of strategic 
bases in the Fairbanks - Anchorage 
area of Alaska and has taken North- 
way in eastern Alaska. Canadian 
troops kept “enemy” from overrun- 
ning Whitehorse where the Allied 
forces built up for a counter-attack 








—Canadian Army 


KEEP THEM ROLLING: Transport poses one of the biggest problems. 


which was launched on February 13. 

The counter attack is in full swing 
now. Canadian ground forces include 
the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry, a troop of the First Field 
Regiment, Royal Canadian Horse Ar- 
tillery, 23 Field Squadron Royal Ca- 
nadian Engineers, Active Force Bri- 
gade Group Signals Troop, one sec- 
tion of the 37th Field Ambulance, 
Royal Canadian Army Medical 
Corps, a contact team from the Air 
Support Signals Unit, plus elements 
from the Electrical and Mechanical 


—RCN 
RCAF Group Captain P. A. Gilchrist, 
DFC, commands combined air forces. 


Engineers, Army Service Corps, Pay 
Corps, and Provost Corps. 

Although the U.S. Army is pro- 
viding most of the ground force, Ca- 
nadian fliers are in the majority in the 
air. Of the 100 aircraft taking part 
in the exercise, 53 are RCAF craft 
from 410 and 417 Fighter Squadrons, 
435 and 112 Transport Squadrons, 
408 Photo Sq., 444 AOP Sq. and a 
composite Light Bomber flight. 

Neither the ground nor air forces 
went into this “cold” (so to speak). 
Army units had an Arctic workout at 
Wainwright, Alta., last month. There 
“C” company of the Princess Pats 
made its first mass winter jump—a 
dress rehearsal for the mass jump on 
Northway scheduled for February 23. 

The RCAF, too, has been tough- 
ened up, and collected a lot of Arctic 
know-how in its own “survival” ex- 
ercises held through the winter. 

The counterattack will have cov- 
ered 350 ice-packed miles before the 
Princess Pats make their mass jump 
on Northway airport. The combined 
forces are learning new lessons, but 
what is perhaps more important, 
Sweetbriar is giving them an oppor- 
tunity of putting into effect lessons 
learned over the past ten years. 

' 








—Canadian Army 


SENIOR Canadian army officer is 
Major-General M.H.S. Penhale, CBE, 


These lessons are not all on Arctic 
warfare — though that certainly is a 
big part of it. World War II taught 
some valuable lessons in military co- 
operation: Sweetbriar will indicate 
how well lessons were learned 

Last September, Defence Minister 
Brooke Claxton, in announcing the 
plans for Sweetbriar told newsmen 
the objectives of the exercise: “to de- 
velop procedures, doctrines and tech- 
niques for the employment of com- 
bined Canada-United States army and 
air forces operating in the far north.” 

So it’s training in cooperation—not 
only between the armies of two coun- 
tries, but also ground and air services. 

But it is also application of lessons 
learned in Sweetbriar’s predecessors— 
““Musk-Ox”, “Eagle”, etc. It fits into 
a gigantic pattern of North American 
defence which will include, next 
month, an 80,000 man USS. exercise 
in the Caribbean. 

These are, perhaps, the most elfec- 
tive — though the least desirable — 
answers the Western World can give 
to the veto, the Cominform, the walk- 
out, the blockade, and the thousand 
and one barbs that a_ totalitarian 
philosophy apparently regards as 
“policy”. 











U.S. Lt.-Gen. S. J. Chamberlin has 
over-all command of the joint exercise. 
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Yukon: 
ANXIOUS FATHERS 


ALL THE TRICKS of psychological 
warfare are being thrown into Ex- 
ercise Sweetbriar. At the outset the 
enemy attacking from the northwest 
has won the first victory with tactics 
reminiscent of leaflet bombardments 
and propaganda broadcasts of the last 
War 

The aggressor agents uncovered 
personal information such as birth of 
babies and sickness at home, from 
some of the defending United States 
troops. Letters have been sent to the 
anxious fathers and troubled hus- 


bands urging them to apply for 


leave. and promising them leave if 
they surrender. A facsimile of The 
Fairhanks Miner under the name of 
The Mirror has manufactured “news” 
stories telling of a Washington “or- 
der” to keep U.S. troops in Alaska’s 
50) below weather for two years. 
While Canadian troops would not 
alarmed by prospects of a cold 
Winter or two in Alaska, they can 
expect to hear from the enemy’s prop- 
aganda headquarters if its agents can 


‘ 


ferret out personal information. 


Quebec: 


REST-CURE? 


WHEN Montreal’s Archbishop Jo- 
seph Charbonneau left for the West 
Coast early last week, many predicted 


SMA!L but potent: Padlock on the 
door of a Jewish office in Montreal. 
See The Front Page in this issue. 





he wouldn’t return. Last Saturday, in 
a brief announcement from Rome, the 
rumors were confirmed: Msgr. Char- 
bonneau’s resignation for “reasons of 
health” had been accepted and his 
transfer to the titular position of 
Archbishop of Bosphorus ordered, the 
dispatch said. 

How was the 58-year-old prelate’s 
health? Said a Montreal weekend 
newspaper: “Fine.” Why then had he 
resigned? 

Some thought they knew. Last 
year, when 5,000 Eastern Townships 





FIRST STEP in Canadian television: 


New Brunswick: 


IN PASSING 


IT’S ALL very embarrassing to Ken- 
neth Morton and Lester Rawding of 
Berwick, NS, to be acclaimed as 
heroes in Moncton when all they want 
to be is good apple salesmen 

They were driving along a city 
street when they noticed smoke pour- 
ing out of a home. Morton dashed in, 
heard children moaning, found 3- 
year-old Paul Cormier and his 2-year- 
old sister Diane slowly suffocating in 
a bed. Feeling his way blindly, he 
made two trips to the window, throw- 
ing the children out in turn to the 
waiting Rawding. “How the kids 
lived,’ Morton said afterward, “I'll 
never know. J couldn’t take a breath 
in there — had to get a mouthful of 
air at the window each time.” 

Fire Chief Murray McKie was un- 
stinting in his praise. 

Morton, his legs scratched and cut 
by the furniture he crashed into, re- 
plied: “We just happened to be 
there. . . . We'd rather talk about 
Annapolis Valley apples and how 
Maritime people should buy Mari- 
time fruit.” 


Manitoba: 
BLACK YEAR 


TRAFFIC accidents in Manitoba last 
year took a toll of 102 lives and 


= 


—Gilbert Milne 


CBC officials watch as a drilling crew 


breaks soil in preparation for a transmitter to be located on Jarvis Street, Toronto, 
adjoining the present radio studios. In background are, left to right, E. L. Bush- 


nell, Director-General of Programs; 


Fergus Mutrie, Director of Television, 


Toronto, and R. Horton, Technical Director, TV, Toronto. Montreal comes next. 


asbestos workers went on strike for 
higher wages and better working con- 
ditions, Archbisop Charbonneau per- 
mitted that collections be taken up 
for food for the strikers’ families out- 
side churches in his province and, 
more recently, he was criticized for 
allegedly holding “anti - capitalistic 
views.” 


Ontario: 


SPREADING WINGS 


SINCE THE END of the war there 
has been great expansion in Ontario 
municipalities. Both large and small 
centres alike have been spreading 
their wings, taking in more territory. 

New head of the Ontario Municipal 
Board is a 55-year-old lawyer, Lorne 
R. Cumming, KC, who had made a 
name for himself in municipal law 
as City Solicitor for Windsor. 


caused property damage amounting to 
$1,036,223. It was the blackest year 
for traffic accidents and deaths in the 
history of the prairie province. 

Fifteen more persons were killed 
and 186 more injured in traffic mis- 
haps in 1949 than in 1948. The total 
property damage in Winnipeg city 
alone was $309,012. 

In 94 of the fatal traffic accidents 
throughout the province there were 
male drivers involved while female 
drivers were involved in only three, 
according to statistics compiled by the 
Provincial Government. 


BORDER PARK 


A LONG TERM project to create an 
inter-provincial park at the point 
where the trans- Canada _ highway 
crosses the Ontario-Manitoba boun- 
dary lines is still in the planning stage. 
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ALTHOUGH its permanent future 
remains to be decided there has been 
no let up in the planning for the 1950 
Canadian International Trade Fair 
which opens in Toronto on May 29. 
Here are some of the 200,000 personal 
invitations which have been mailed 
out; through other media the Fair has 
been brought to the attention of 50,- 
000,000 businessmen in 23 languages. 


New interest in the park plans was 
aroused when newspaper reports from 
Toronto and Ottawa indicated that 
the location of the highway, where it 
enters Manitoba from Ontario will be 
unchanged. 

Sketches of the proposed park were 
drawn in 1945 by the late H. J. 
Moore, landscape architect of the On- 
tario Department of Highways, and 
are on file in the offices of the public 
works department in Winnipeg, as 
well as in Toronto. Officials in Winni- 
peg said the plans were being carried 
out in “easy stages” by the two pro- 
vincial governments. 


@ Film goers in northwestern Ontario 
will be viewing motion pictures that 
have been censored by the Manitoba 
film censor board, on March 1. 

Under an agreement entered into 
by the Ontario and Manitoba govern- 
ments the censoring of films to be 
shown in the more than 30 theatres 
of northwestern Ontario will be han- 
died in Manitoba. This is being done 
to facilitate the distribution of films 
from Winnipeg. 


Newfoundland: 


SCREENING 


MEMBERS of the Newfoundland 
Constabulary stationed outside the 
capital of St. John’s have been under- 
going tests by the RCMP lately to 
determine whether they can be absorb- 
ed into the force. The Mounties are 
taking over the policing of all New- 
foundland, except St. John’s, and will 
divide the province into 40 detach- 
ments, each containing from one to 
six men. 

The Police Force in St. John’s will 
remain under its present setup for the 
present until the municipality has de- 
cided how much it can afford to spend 
on policing, which up to now has 
been under the Government's §juris- 
diction. 

The Newfoundland Constabulary 
was organized in 1871 after the with- 
drawal of the Imperial trcops from 
the island. The Fire Department also 
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came under the Constabulary, the 
chief being designated Inspector-Gen- 
eral and Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment. A few years ago the designation 
for the top official was Chief of 
Police and Head of the Fire Depart- 
ment. Now the final change will be 
made and a link with the past broken 
under the new order. 


British Columbia: 
END OF LINE 


THE PGE (Pacific Great Eastern), 
British Columbia’s white-elephant 
railway (Squamish to Quesnel) has 
the semi-swank residential area of 
West Vancouver worried. The Pro- 
vincial Government is extending the 
railway at the northern end, and 
there’s growing pressure to have the 
southern end extended the dozen or 
so miles from Squamish into North 
Vancouver. The rub: the PGE owns 
a right of way through West Van- 
couver. 

As the municipality grew, property- 
buyers built their homes right up to 
the line. If rails are laid on the right- 
of-way, some residents will have 
freight trains running under their 
front. porches. West Vancouver is 
protesting to Victoria, while labor 
unions want the extension for the jobs 
it will provide. 


Saskatchewan: 


COAL TO NEWCASTLE 


ENTHUSIASM of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture for a new 
strain of wheat, was not matched by 
Saskatchewan agricultural — experts. 
The new wheat, Saunders, is an earlier 
ripening, hardy variety developed by 
the Dominion Experimental farm at 
Ottawa. It was described by Agricul- 
ture Minister J. G. Gardiner as a boon 
to the west that would open up new 
tracts of northern lands. 
Saskatchewan experts did not dis- 
pute the suitability of Saunders wheat 
for northern gray soil areas nor its 
early ripening qualities which will en- 
able farmers to combat early fall 
frosts. But they did contest the claim 
that the new strain would replace 
Thatcher and Red Bobs varieties. 
Professor Manley Champlin, head 
of the field husbandry department at 
the University of Saskatchewan, said 
that in tests at Saskatoon last year, 
Thatcher had outyielded Saunders by 





—dJack Boothe in The Globe and Mail 
THE NICKEL'S PROGRESS IN 50 YEARS 





GETS NEW POST: George Pru 


Liberal Member of Parliame 
Edmonton West, has been ap; 
Parliamentary Assistant to Re 


Minister R. H. Winters. Pru 


first elected at the June 27 
election, has frequently beer 
tioned as a possible cabinet 


tive bushels to the acre. Othe 
Were taking place in areas nm 
Saskatoon. Apart from yield. S 
had shown up well against TI 
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HOPEFUL FEAR 


AMIDST the fear and uncerta 
a trigger-happy world to be 


with a hydrogen superbomb, D 


nev E. Smith, President of the | 
sity of Toronto, had a hopet 
on a recent Regina visit 

“The hydrogen bomb may ni 
used.” he said. “The same s 
might develop with the H-h« 
with poison gas in the last war 

If both sides in any future \ 
the bomb, neither would use tt | 
of the tremendous havoc whicl 
result, he opined. Lack of an e 
defence against gas was the m 
son for the failure of either 
use it in the last war. 


@ The most popular tune in 
mad Saskatchewan, where on 
community built a rink of ba 
and straw until a more suitab! 
ture could be erected, is “The 
bells Are Coming”. The four 
bell brothers, Garnet, Lloy: 
and Gordon, from Avonlea 
winners of auto spiels, are th 
ern Saskatchewan curling chi 
for the second time in four 
They may represent the Pro 
the Dominion Brier. 


@ The Liberals retained the 
chewan Provincial Constituc 
The Battlefords in the Feb 
election with a majority ot 
150. H. J. Maher, 39, won in 
way fight with Alex D. Conno 
and David Thiessen, Progress! 
servative. Maher and Conn 
polled a vote in the three th 
Thiessen in the three hundre 
by-election was brought abou 
death of Paul Prince, Liber 
won the seat in 1948 with a ! 
of 426 over Connon. 
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stalin and the other Soviet lead- 


(he fourteen maps show in pic- 


4 STIRRING PEACE MOVE 


OAS LAS 


Gouzenko: Exclusive 


PUBLIC statement has been 


curred in the world during the last 
hy Igor Gouzenko, the man ten years. They also show the direc- 
exposed the Soviet spy ring in tion of future changes. They show 
da, since he published his the direction which future Soviet 
“This Was My Choice” two aggression will take, unless free 
ago. He has been working in people Stand firm 
igantime ona novel of Soviet against the advancing tide. 
But the intensification of the “This is no alarmistic booklet. It 
i crisis, through the Soviet de- has a sober air of warning, as 
nent of the atomic bomb, the though the maps speak: “You see, 
f China to the Communists, here are the facts. Here is how the 
reat of a new Berlin blockade, red color is being painted over the 
ow the U.S. decision to pro- face of one country after another. 
the Hydrogen Bomb, have Beware lest the over-ambitious 
i him to give this warning. It painter break into your own back- 
he form of a review of “The yard. Stop him!” 
1 Crisis in Maps” by Dimitri “IT think that this 
c (Ryerson, 85c) 


everywhere 


brochure 
should be in every Canadian home 
Some Canadians still think that 
Russia Is SO far 
away that there 
is no great dan- 


PS are the mirrors of the facts, 
acts are very hard to deny. 
is why the small brochure of 
iri Tosevic is like dynamite 
vn in the face of the Soviet 


ger for Canada. 
Let them look 
at the final map, 
and read in the 
caption: ‘The 
most disturbing 
fact, however, 
is not the ex- 
pansion of ter- 
ritory, but the expansion ot control 
over the minds and freedoms of 


SSOr. 


nay deny, in thousands of 
that they are aggressors. 
may attempt, in other thou- 
of words, to assure the people 
world of their peaceful in- 
ns. This is only the smoke- + 
n behind which they operate. 
1 the smoke clears one can see 
they have actually been do- 
Tosevic’s booklet shows us ’ 
is left after the smoke has lose one’s treedom That is the 
purpose of the Soviet fifth columns. 
“I don’t know Mr. Tosevic per- 
sonally, but I see that he is de- 
scribed in the introduction as a 
talented and sincere writer who 
values human freedom and has the 
will to fight for it. His booklet 
proves that.”—-/gor Gouzenko. 





DIMITRI TOSEVIC 


peoples.’ 
“This is the main issue. Even be- 


fore losing one’s country, one can 


ed. That is why it is so clear, 
sv to understand, so valuable. 
does not even need a good 
\ledge of English to under- 
it; one needs only a good 


Of eves. 


the changes which have oc- 
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Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, in what one compe- 
1 SOON be five vears since tent observer has called “one of the 
atomic bombs were exploded 
Mexico, Hiroshima and Naga- 
he world was protoundly 
and billions of words were 
ind written about what must 
to avert the suicide of our 
on. A statesmanlike and mag- 
Ss offer to surrender our 
advantage to international 
Was made, but was slowly 
d to death by the Soviets in 
months of United Nations’ 
ns. 
taken the discussion of the 
n Bomb, a weapon possibly 
isand times as powerful as the 
»omb, to bring forth the first 
Id and imaginative proposal 
orld-wide peace offensive to 
se horrors under control. This 
ther peace offer to the Soviet 
nent, for there is very little 
ce that such an effort would 
ul, or that if it did produce an 
ent,” such agreement would 


most solemn addresses delivered in the 
Senate in modern times,” is for an 
active peace offensive, carried to the 
peoples of the world—in Soviet Russia 
and her satellites, over the head of the 
government—by a greatly expanded 
Voice of America and a vast distri- 
bution of pamphlets. 








ee 


vorthy. oe P. 
proposal made by Senator Herblock in Washington Post 


‘icMahon, chairman of the ONE OF US IS GOING TO SETTLE THINGS 





What McMahon proposes—and he 
asks that anyone who calls it imprac- 
tical should produce a better proposal 
—is that the United States should an- 
nounce that it is ready to set aside 
two-thirds of its annual arms budget. 
or ten billion dollars a year for five 





—Sweigert in San Francisco Chronicle 


CAN'T GO ON LIKE THIS 


vears, for administration by the 
United Nations in a_ world-wide 
scheme for the development of back- 
ward areas, the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes, and for 
general economic aid to all countries, 
including Soviet Russia 

In return for this the United States 
would ask for general acceptance of 
an effective program for international 
control of atomic energy. and an 
agreement by all countries, enforced 
through inspection, that two-thirds of 
their present spending upon arma- 
ments be devoted towards constructive 
ends. McMahon claims that such an 
otfer, advanced by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, must bring home to all the 
peoples of the world the protound 
American desire for peace. even if it 
did nothing else 

At the verv least it would be a real 
effort, instead of the present “Whisper 
ot America.” to counter the false 
propaganda about American “war- 
mongering” with which the Kremlin 
has blanketed the world. and which 
has corrupted the minds of many 
potential friends. 


Some Bold Move Needed 


“If the proposal were actually ac- 
cepted, we would have concluded the 
cheapest monetary bargain of our his- 
tory; we would have probably saved 
mankind from destruction by fire: and 
we would have paved the wav for a 
new era of unimagined abundance for 
all men, based upon atomic energy 
constructively harnessed. Perhaps the 
riddle of photosvnthesis could be con- 
quered, and the food supply of the 
world multiplied.” 

Whether followed up or not. Me- 
Mahon’s proposal can do only good, 
by stimulating thinking along bold 
lines. It will, for example, make the 
proposal for an Atlantic Federation. 
which is also before Congress at the 
present time. seem a much less bold 
and formidable project by comparison 

It may tune Congress and the na- 
tions of the Atlantic Pact to the idea 
of launching a real “freedom offen- 
sive,” stirring all the peoples of the 
spreading Soviet Empire bv a solemn 
promise of self-determination, putting 
Stalin on the defensive, and perhaps 
in the space of a few vears cracking 
the rigid structure of his despotism 

Certainly some hold move must be 
made soon, to recapture the initiative 
in this grim struggle. If McMahon 
has onlv wakened us up, he has done 


a great service.—Willson Woodside 
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The Honeywell Plug-In Chronotherm* is a 
neat (3” x 5”) precision, electric clock 
thermostat, which automatically lowers 
temperature at night for sleeping com- 
fort, convenience and fuel economy 
Lowered night temperature cuts fuel bills 
10% on an average. 


Invest in luxury heat control—and economy 

—with a Chronotherm. See the new 
Plug-In model today .. . install it yourself 
in 10 minutes. Your heating company 
oil, gas or coal dealer can give you 
complete particulars. Suitable for most 
automatic heating systems. 
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The Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company 


Series ‘SB’? 412% Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred Shares (Par Value $50 per share) 


Price: at Market to Yield Approximately 4.35% 


FREE .. . NEW McCONNELL 
1950 garden catalogue: 


t rat é ge cata- 


Write for your Free Copy today! 
WE SAVE YOU MONEY 
As Growers Shipping Direct 
SHIP COAST TO COAST 
(EST. 1912) M 54 





The Shawinigan Water and Power Company, one of the 
largest producers and distributors of hydro-electric energy 
in the world, is now engaged in the largest programme of 
expansion in its fifty year history. This programme began 
in 1946 and is scheduled for completion late in 1951 when 
the installed turbine capacity of the Company’s hydro-electric 
plants will exceed 1,400,000 h.p., an increase of nearly 
60% over 1946. 


Strong asset position and expanding earning power from 


new productive capacity has established a high investment 
rating for Shawinigan Cumulative Redeemable Preferred 


Shares. 


Dividends on the Common Shares of the Company have 
been paid in each year commencing in 1907. 

The basic business of this Company in meeting the needs 
for electric power of Quebec industries and communities 
served makes its securites attractive for investment. 


We offer these sha es as principals subject to prior sale and 
change in price. 


Descriptive circular available upon request 


Dominion SEcURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
GCALGARY LONDON KITCHENER HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 





CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





JOHN F. ELLIS 


The appointment of John Firstbrook Ellis as 
Managing Director of the Toronto Store has 
been announced by C. Q. Ellis, president of 
Henry Birks & Sons (Ontario) Lrd 





WHAT MAKES A FAMOUS 
HOCKEY LINE? 


The strength and weakness of 
our present crop of players com- 
pared with past hockey greats is 
the topic of Dink Carroll’s spe- 
cial sports feature in next week’s 
SATURDAY NIGHT. Third in 


a series. 





BELL TOLLS IN ASIA 


MR. PEARSON’S comment o1 the 
seriousness of the situation in Asia, as 
he observed it on his recent trip, 

makes timely this estimate by “Stu. 
dent of Europe’ ’ written for the Lon- 
don Observer and SATURDAY NiGut: 


THERE IS NOT a shadow of doubt 
that the Communfst offensive aims at 
the conquest of all Asia, just as after 
1945 it aimed at the conquest of all 
Europe: The Asian Cominform TOp- 
agandists themselves proclaim it from 
the rooftops. Nor is there the slivhtest 
sound reason to believe that Indi. and 
Pakistan, Burma, Indo-China, Siam, 
and Indonesia, are any safer against 
Communism today than were France, 
Italy, Germany, Austria, and Greece 
in 1947. 

The Governments of the Asian na- 
tions are newer than the European 
ones were, their adminstrations weak- 
er, their economies more vulnerable, 
and their people far, far poorer. Even 
Western Europe was rescued only by 
an unprecedented stroke of statesman- 
like imagination, the Marshall Plan, 
Southern Asia must be considered al- 
most certainly lost unless Western 
power and wealth are thrown into the 
conflict on a scale which dwarfs even 
the Marshall Plan. 


Been Staring at Europe 


If the political battle for Asia were 
lost, our victory in the political battle 
for Western Europe would avail us 
nothing, and the democracies of the 
West would become a permanently 
besieged minority in the world 

During 1949, the forces ranged 
against us have been increased by 500,- 
000,000 Chinese. If, during 1950 and 
1951, they are further swollen by the 
500,000,000 of India and South-East 
Asia, our position will be desperate. 

It is no good staring fixedly at the 
Lubeck-Trieste line as if the fate of 
the world must necessarily be decided 
there. The defence of Western Europe 
and the Atlantic is vital, but it is use- 
less if the European and Atlantic 
position is allowed to be outflinked 
and enveloped by a global Communist 
offensive sweeping through Asi« and, 
later, Africa. The decisive moment at 
which this offensive must be me! and 
halted is now. 

It is quite clear Russia docs not 
intend, at this moment, to chu lenge 
the United West to war. In Asia, as 
before in Europe, her tactics 0’ con- 
quest are, for the time being, po tical. 
Her political offensive must > met 
and defeated on its own grounc and, 
in Asia, as before in Europe, th chief 
weapon of the West in this str ole Is 
economic. 

A Government that wants t hold 
the confidence and loyalty of 1» peo- 
ple must give them bread and ‘ope. 
Nowhere are both more urgent! eed- 
ed than in Asia now. The an ition 
that fires all Asia today, and u! orlies 
all its nationalist revolutions to 
emulate Europe's industrial elop- 
ment and to achieve living st lards 
comparable to those in the We 

The present Governments in south- 
ern Asia will survive only if the plans 
for economic development ate but: 
tressed by all the economic aid that 
industrial America can provide 
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“LEAR LINE ON GERMANY 


\S TOO MUCH to hope that 
ne week which brought a stir- 
oposal for a world peace offen- 
ould also have brought the first 
tely clear and straightforward 
‘nt of American policy in Ger- 
always the most vital sector of 
d war. But this is what has 
ed. High Commissioner Mc- 
eshly returned from long con- 
1s with Truman and Acheson, 
en the Germans something to 
out for months to come. 

a pity that eight precious 
ad to be wasted on the policies 
-onditional Surrender, which 
rely an admission of no policy; 
rgenthau Plan, which was an 
sable folly which allowed 
ls to keep the German people 
through the last ruinous win- 
the war; the occupation direc- 
Eisenhower, which was almost 
negative; and the long tug-of- 





HIGH COMMISSIONER McCLOY 


tween General Clay and the 
, to reach a statement of what 
i¢ real Western aims in Ger- 
the whole time! 
McCloy’s speech was so plain- 
and close-packed that it is not 
» paraphrase. What he said, in 
was that the American peo- 
r a vast expenditure of human 
d treasure in wiping out 
. were deeply concerned over 
its resurgence in Germany, 
re determined to do every- 
possible to check this. They 
on the other hand, an amaz- 
ingness to help the Germans 
‘lish a truly democratic state. 
oy could see many encourag- 
s of progress in this direction, 
ne and sincere men in public 
accumulation of good legisla- 
the states, and an increasing 
‘ in the press to give people 
s. He also thought that the 
ajority of Germans wanted 
1d would deplore the remili- 
i of the country. 
e didn’t think that the Ger- 
ople had seriously searched 
isciences yet on the question 
for the Nazi atrocities and 
ns. No one expected a beat- 
reasts or a Canossa; but we 
ect an end to efforts to put 
blame for Germany’s present 
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Never before has it been so important for all 
businessmen to reconsider their sources of 
supply. For both buyers and sellers, whether 


engaged in domestic or in international trade, 


recent changes in currency values have created 


new areas of competition. 

At the C.I.T.F. you can see and compare the 
competitive goods of many nations... arrayed 
side by side in trade groupings . . . priced so 
/ you can quickly assay relative values. 

Choose this convenient, economical way to 


find out where your money buys the most. 





Arrange now to attend the Canadian Inter- 
| national Trade Fair in 1950. 


For detailed information concerning 


| The Canadian International Trade Fair 
please write to: 

t 
| 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
Exhibition Park, Toronto, Ontario 


Canadian International Trade Fair 


MAY 29 —JUNE 9, 1950 cs TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 





For information concerning 
these leading Bermuda hotels 


with COTTAGES & GOLF CLUB 
INVERURIE HOTEL & COTTAGE SUITES | 

| +) THE REEFS BEACH CLUB | 
\ 






See your local Travel Agent or 
William P. Wolfe, Rep. 
47 Yonge St., Toronto PL. 3422 
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Books, booklets, 
333 Bloor St. East 


i\TORONTO® 





Annuity Payments 


SUR 


I] LOUIS L. LANG 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Assurance Company 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


80th ANNUAL STATEMENT 





| Year ended December 31, 1949 
INCOME : 
| Premiums for Assurances $28.466.966.37 
Consideration for Annuities 2,690,134.52 
Interest. Dividends and Rents (after provision 

for possible future losses 12,.481,879.30 
| Consideration for Settlement Annuities arising 

out of assurance policies 1,094.562.95 
Policy Proceeds, Dividends and Other Amounts 
left with the Company 7,602,182.22 
Net Profit on Sale of Ledger Assets (after apply- 

ing $1.365.601.27 to reduce book value of 
securities to stabilize future interest yields 209,762.34 
| — $52.545.48 
EXPENDITURES: 
H Death and Disability Claims $ 7,863,088.72 


Matured Endowments and Surrender Values 5,792,780.26 


558,001.93 


Policy Proceeds, Dividends on De posit and 
| Other Amounts Withdrawn 5,935.387.32 
General Expenses and Taxes 6.747,446.44 


$26.896.704.67 


Increase in Policy and Staff Pension Reserves 


19,476,641.48 


ind Amounts on Deposit with the Company 
$46.373.34 


PLUS EARNINGS FOR YEAR $ 6.172,14 


Deduet 


Divide nds Paid or Allotted to Polieyholders $ 1.8 


Dividends payable 


9564.78 

Increase in Provision for 
In subsequent year 300,000.00 

200.000.00 

$ 5.349.56 


Increase in Specitic Investment Reserve 


FRANSFERRED TO UNASSIGNED CONTINGENCY FUND $ §822.576.77 


President 


FEATURES OF 1949 PROGRESS 


Surplus Earned in 1949 $ 6,172,141 
Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1949 19,063,436 
New Assurances in 1949 (Excluding Reassurance Ceded and 

Annuities 120,009,172 
Total Assets 345,293,359 
Total Assurances in Force December 31, 1949 (Excluding 

Reassurance Ceded and Annuities 1,068,698,193 


ENGLISH CLOTH IN SUIT LENGTHS 
BY MAIL FROM ENGLAND 


A length of fine English Worsteds 


FRE 


SUFFICIENT FOR ONE SUIT 
bulletins MAILED DIRECT TO YOU 


| 
RAndolph 5053 | 


Write for Pattern to 


SHEPHERDS OF LONDON LTD. 


170 PICCADILLY, LONDON W.1. ENG 


E. PEQUEGNAT. A.A. ES. 


General Manager 


6.15 


L995 


1.78 












OUR BIG 1950 SEED 
AND NURSERY BOOK 


Bigger than Ever — 148 pages 
20 PAGES IN FULL COLOR 


DOMINION ya7) PrN: 
SS ee ee 





position on other peoples. “Hi 
leads to strength, and not to we 
It is the highest form of self-: 
to admit mistakes and to 
amends for them.” 

The Germans would be wise 
up the agitation of foreign issu 
the Saar for the present, an 
with vital domestic question 
needed domestic reforms. In th 
difficult matter of refugees ar 
employment, the United State 
ready to help, since it recognize 
this was in large part due to the 
which had driven people fro 
eastern parts of Germany. 

Then McCloy said that he t 
the Germans were entitled to 


the lines of American policy ir 


CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 
position said McCloy was cri 
him. He claimed it as commen 


many. This he laid down as f 
The Germans should deve 
independent, democratic existen 
tegrated in Western Europe 
should share in free Europe 
nomic benefits and obligation 
take an increasing part in its e 
ic and political organization 
should not have an army or 
force, but look for their 
through participation in a clos 
Western European communit\ 
would find the Western Allies 
in these broad policies 

They could, however, expe 
port in developing Srinbertes 
re-uniting Germany on a fede 
democratic basis; and strong 
would be continued for the pe 
West Berlin in resisting Soviet 
on their freedom. The key to 
ture lay, however, in their own 
They had a great opportunit' 
appraise values and break wit 
tions which had led them to « 
and return to the concept ot 
citizenship expressed by Goet 
Beethoven. Through matu 
thought and stability of acti 
could readily acquire a new 
in. the world which no am 
manoeuvring between the gre 
ers could give them. 

McCloy’s affirmation that th 
tern Allies were united behin 
broad policies was borne out 
unqualified enthusiasm with 
his speech was greeted in Pa 
London.— Willson Woodside 
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FINE WRITING 


THE IRONING BOARD—by Christopher Morley 
_Poubleday—$3.50. 
\fR. MORLEY was once an amiable 
novelist. and a stimulating essayist— 
before the tragic day when he first 
hecamie Obsessed with his own con- 
siderable erudition. Now he is a dull- 
ard, und each of his books is more 
frustrating than the last. 
The pieces assembled in “The 
Ironing Board,” with one or two no- 
table exceptions, are the sort of things 


that less conceited writer would 
ong uyo have consigned to the fur- 
nace but Mr. Morley appears to be- 
ieve that even the most trivial mus- 
ings of a truly great man are worth 
publishing— a conclusion which has 
soiled many a greater literary reputa- 
tion than Mr. Morley’s. 

There is a handful of more-or-less 
serious commentaries in “The Ironing 
Board” but they are lost in the welter 

bumptious nonsense, pompous 
erudition and clumsy stylizing which 
Mr. Morley tries desperately to pass 
ff as high humour and fine writing. 


SEW. 


"WAY BACK WHEN 


SOME OF IT WAS FUN—by Wallace Reyburn 

—Ne/son—$3.00 
PERIPATETIC war correspondent 
Wallace Revburn throws down a bag- 
ful of humorous tales from his war. 
Take them or leave them, they make 
: book that will tickle the cockles of 

¥ Canadian serviceman’s heart. The 
chapters deal mostly with the Italian 
campaign but include visits to Tito 

Jugoslavia and to Greece for the 
EAM-ELAS schemozzle. 

While Reyburn cut quite a few 
capers himself in these places (e.g., 
with a Mata Hari in Naples), he kept 
: sharp eve on what others were doing 

Fred Griffin of The Toronto 
Mar, J. A. M. Cook of the Winnipeg 
Free Press, Major Bert “Anybody- 
Here-From-Toronto” Wemp of The 
Gordon Hutton of Cal- 





leleeran 


The book reads like a rounded-off 
diary. The detail is convincing be- 





WALLACE REYBURN 


cause Reyburn refreshed himself for 
several tales by reference to his own 
Montreal Standard despatches. (Until 
recently Reyburn was Editor of New 
Liberty magazine; now free lances.) 
[his first-person touch gives vitality, 
but some items, now read in the cold 
light of five-years-later, raise a ques- 
tion of good taste. No soldier will 
raise an eyebrow — for according to 
the dust jacket notation, it is “definite- 
ly a man’s book.” 

The bewilderment of war is left 
alone. So is the drippy nostalgia that 
doesn’t go down well with soldiers 
who prefer to recall things with their 
own—not some author’s— emotional 
tingeing. 

Reyburn’s memories are reportor- 
ial, rich and jocular; his own particu- 
lar talent must have been story-telling 
for mess members. There are inci- 
dents and characters that seemed al- 
most normal then but in 1950 seem 
fantastic. There are serious moments 
too for instance, the visit to the 
plastic surgery hospital in East Grin- 
Stead, where “Maestro” Archibald 
McIndoe wrought miracles’ with 
charred faces and hands, restoring 
personalities by artistic graftings. 

The numerous and engaging car- 
toons are by Peter Whalley, a Brock- 
ville, Ont., artist. 

Reyburn included the odd item for 
sting value. One has to do with Joe, 
a talented jeep driver who pinch-hits 
as a correspondent in Greece and on 
other fronts. After the war, Joe 
wanted something better than the 
small time newspaper job he had left 
in Port Arthur. Managing Editors in 
Toronto and Montreal looked over 
his clippings and agreed he had what 
it takes. But none of them offered Joe 
a job. 

“Joe,” says Reyburn, “had one big 
disadvantage. . He was colored.’ 


JY 


OLD-YOUNG MINDS 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE BOOK—by Cec 
Walton—Macmillan—$2.25 
THIS ENGLISH book points up the 
differences in age levels between 
English and Canadian children. in- 
tended for English theatre-minded 
children well under 15 years, it should 
interest Canadian children in_ their 
early teens and upwards. Written by 
a woman who has successfully run a 
Children’s Theatre, it is a valuable 
book on craftsmanship, with detailed 
instruction on how to make model 
theatres and scenery and costumes. 
But it takes for granted that young 
readers are familiar with ballet and 
bailerinas; that they are familiar with 
history; that they have a better-than- 
average reading vocabulary. It is 
excellent reading if one skips the 
opening chapter which introduces 
two children who, in turn, are intro- 
duced to culture by a Mr. Curio and 
then tossed completely out of the 
book; it is well illustrated but with 
an amazing combination of elaborate 
plates and amateur-looking _ line 
sketches; it is a book all older chil- 
dren should have in their library, 
especially children of balletomanes. 


—M. E.N. 
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Chasen is indeed The World’s Most Popular Nightcap. 
Millions of people all over the world drink it to help get the 
sound, natural sleep that’s so restful and refreshing. 

And Ovaltine is good because it is made of Nature’s own good 
foods—barley malt, milk and eggs, fortified with vitamins and 
minerals. Drink it as a nightcap—to help you awake refreshed. 
Drink it at mealtimes—to help you maintain strength and 
resistance. 

Get Ovaltine at your drug or food store— 

available in three convenient sizes. 


4 NEW FLAVOUR 


Ovaltine is now available in the 


New Chocolate Flavour as well as the original Plain 


Leutuk Cibeitot 





The World’s Most Popular Nightcap aie 


eee MAIL FOR FREE SAMPLE CE A EP ES TY 
A. WANDER LIMITED, Dept. No. 1314 ese Re ok Ne aoe, | 
Peterborough, Ontario. 
Please send me a sample of Ovaltine. NE oe oe ae i a) Sosa 
PLAINO CHOCOLATE FLAVOURED | 
(Check flavour ) City... eaewdawaad tae walt Pia iccccccacennnny 
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LIFE vs. LECTURE 


READY, WILLIG AND ABEL—by Walter Artzt 
—McClelland & Stewart—$3.95 
THIS IS another of those folksy 
phoney J Remember When autobio- 
immigrant 


and 


graphies about the poor 
boy who is first baffled by and later 
completely sold on America. Of its 
type it isn’t bad at all, a sort of poor 
man’s Bemelmans. 

Willig, who tells the story, and who 
is probably partly the author and 
partly the author's fertile imagination, 
is a sixteen-year-old Jewish boy in an 
Austrian village when we first meet 
him. His brother 
Abel has been in 
and sends for Willig. 

Many of the incidents which occur 
in the process of Willig’s Americani- 
funny, but some of 


handsome! 
America for a veal 


older, 


zation are very 
them are too patently contrived. Wil- 
lig goes to Atlantic City and has to be 
rescued from drowning. He is swin 
dled by every known device up to and 
including the hoary money-making 
machine. Naturally, he pavs a visit to 
Hollywood. where all the old = chest- 
dusted off, such as brother 
barber by becoming 


contidential adviser to a 


nuts are 
Abel, a 
mysteriously 
studio head, and the same head later 
announcing that “From now on be- 
fore we make a picture, someone must 


trade, 


read it.” 

Nonetheless. Success finally 
to Willig, and so does Philosophy. 
both personal and Willig 
sounds off about Big Business, racial 
Abraham Lincoln, 
And in so do- 


comes 
political 


discrimination, 
Groton, and Harvard. 
book 


stories of the 


ing he ruins his 

These bewildered 
little European immigrant arriving on 
unfriendly shores can be both funny 
. Artzt’s in 


grim 


and touching, as is Mr 
spots. When they recount the 
fight for success they can be interest- 
ing and even inspiring, as this one Is 
occasionally. But when the hero, hav- 
ing arrived, sits back and begins to 
deliver his lecture, that’s the time to 
quietly close the book. ee 


ACROSS THE DESK 


THE VATICAN—by Ann Carnahan—Clarke, 
Irwin—$5.00 

@ In the summer of 1936, the au- 

thor was one of a number of guests 


at the home of Archbishop “John 
Glennon of St. knelt to 
receive the blessing of the Secretary 
of State of the Holy See, His Emi- 
Pacelli At 


a resolve that she 


Louis who 


nence Eugenio Cardinal 
that time she made 
would visit the Vatican to tell its story 
in words and pictures and to describe 
the life of the Holy Father. 
Iwelve vears later she was able to 


carry out her resolution. With full per- 


mission she and a photographer, 
David Seymour, spent ten weeks in 
the Holy City. interviewing the in- 


habitants of the 108-acre domain pho 


tographing its 2,000-year-old scenes, 
activities and treasures and_ tracing 
the daily life that goes within. the 


walls. The result is a 191-page book 
of text and pictures recording their 
experiences and thei impressions For 
those who cannot make the pilgrim- 
age to Rome during the Holy Year. 
the book may serve as a splendid sub- 
stitute. 








LET ANACONDA HELP WHEN 
YOU BUY OR BUILD 


Gow 


ONE 


In these Anaconda advertisements, a « 
blete series of more than 70 building hint 
will be published. Clip and save them 


check on that home you build or buy. Get 
the most out of the biggest investment 
may ever make. 


. om = 4. View, sun, nat 
en as '% features, build 
. { < we _ lines, utilities 
> = neighboring res 
Gy ht dencesinfluen 
’ 2 location of yo 
a> house, Large w 
dows capture pl 
sant views: sol 
walls hide unpleasant ones. Sun 
provide heat and light. Living areas ¢ 
south, have large area of insulating gl 
Projecting eave admits winter sun 
deflects summer sun. 


IAVS ONY ANG AND 





§.Ina planthe room 
irrangement choice 
is small. It embodies 
4 major areas: living 
working, and sleep 
ing Layouts show 


Variations for lst 
floor of 6 room, 1 





or 2 storey house 
Sleey ’nd floor. \ 
with two bedrooms and bathroom ci 
be added if upstairs ts left unfinished 
Breeze way and garage could extend 


dining roor 


plan utilizes f 

wow > basement Gr 

SE S@& floor living a: 
«2 form land , t 


which 
t 


ing, quarters ire on 









iS . stairs | 1 

‘ doun to recre | 
ind tility 

d to bedrooms and bathroom. | 


several feet be 


ts usual to excavate 

basement tf props 
vaterproofed and heated, offers use 
! 


the trost line, | 
it relatively low cost | 
| 
| 
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AN acon DA 


Copper and Brass 
“ ail 


uy 


Solid brass 


hardware says 


“WELCOME’ 





Often it’s h to 
know if harware 
is solid bra or 


only plated. But 

time and exposure 

tell the difference. 
Solid brass hardware is rustless 


keeps its original charm throuch all 
| the years of its faithful service 


You'll like new designs in solid 


brass specially made by hari ware 
manufacturers for moderate-! iced 
homes. Write for free booklet 
“Your Enduring Home” to Anaconda 
American Brass Limited: Main Office 


and Plant: New Toronto, Ontario. 
Montreal Office: 939 Domunion 
Sq. Bldg. Since 1922 Headquarters 
in Canada for Copper and_ Brass. 


Anaconda Copper & Prats 
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O PIONEERS! 


THE | NITED Church of Canada 
iting its 25th Anniversary for 

[he first organic union of 
jominations Was consummated 


Is Cele 
this \ 


TCat 


ia June. 1925. To mark the occasion, 
the United Church commissioned Rev. 
Kenne! Beaton, DD, of the Commit- 
ee on Missionary Education, to write 
brie! history of the Church during 
those momentous years. The result, a 
olume of 125 pages entitled, “Grow- 
o with the Years.” The introduction 
5 by the Moderator, Rt. Rev. Willard 


Brew! DD, of St. George’s United 
Chure loronto. 

In briet readable paragraphs, well 
justrated, Dr. Beaton describes the 
tarlan) work done by the 
throughout the world. He tells 
f work done for the aged, the 
unfortunate, the weak. He has shown 





gic colleges, of tull-time women 
vorkers in The United Church Train- 
» School and the work done in three 
ties. There is a description of 
work done during the de- 
vears and since the war in 
Great Britain, Europe and Asia. There 
teresting chapter outlining the 

rvice rendered by the mission boats 
coasts of Newfoundland and 

British Columbia. Reference is also 
the educational, evangelistic 

work done by the Church in 

China, Japan, Korea, India, Africa 
nd Trinidad. It will be a revelation 
ider who might think of the 


ing of ministers in eight theo- 





DR. BEATON: Profile of a Church. 


Church’s work as holding two services 
on Sunday with a few week day meet- 
ings thrown in for good luck. 

“Growing with the Years” is a fas- 
cinating account of a Church that is 
on the march, bringing the message 
of love into every area of human life, 
into every part of Canada and many 
lands beyend our borders. It is a story 
of a Church not afraid to pioneer with 
new methods and new techniques in 
proclaiming the Gospel. 


Changing Times 


® Alberta’s Peace River district now 
Oasts baronet, Sir Robert Charles 
Dunning, 49, father of four sons and 
‘wo daughters, a distant cousin but 

trest. relative of 7th baronet Sir 
Charles Vere Dunning, 91, who died 

London last week. The-title goes 


back to 1778. 


@ By order of the Chief Justice of the 
Supre Court, Deputy Sheriff Frank 
Bingham wore the traditional black 





—cP 
AN ANCIENT tradition revived. 


hat and carried his sword of office at 
the opening of the winter assizes in 
Hamilton, Ont. This practice has been 
mainly discontinued but Hamilton 
revived it some years ago in an attempt 
to get it reinstated across country. 


@ In Ottawa an unusual job was as- 
signed to I. C. Pollack, formerly o 
Quebec and Montreal, who joined the 
External Affairs Department in 1947. 
He has been placed in charge of in- 
Vitations to international conferences. 

Although Canada only accepts invi- 
tations of direct interest—one recent 
offer was to attend a conference on 
the preservation of the Belgian stallion 
—Canadians attended 125 internation- 
al gatherings last year. 


@® Harvard University Professor of 
Economics Kenneth Galbraith told 
members of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture at Niagara Falls it was 
“a great tragedy” the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College “should have been allow- 
ed to slip into decay.” Himself a 
graduate of OAC, he said the “gradual 
but persistent decline” in sale of Cana- 
dian and U-S. agricultural products 
abroad would lead to adjustments 
“severe in Canada and milder but 
not necessarily mild in the U.S.” 


@ There was no cleavage between 
himself and the CCF said David 
Lewis, announcing his resignation as 
National Secretary of the party in 
July after 13 years. He hopes some 
day to return to Ottawa as “a CCF 
member ef Parliament.” 
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“After comparison | found that Heinz 
Vegetable Soup far surpassed my 


favourite brand of soup in flavour. 
—Mrs. E. P. 


“In the past we have been buying 
another brand of soup, but this 
sample will switch us to Heinz in 


the future.” 
ere —Mrs. Ss. P, 


“After tasting the Heinz sample | 
think | have been buying the wrong 


brand of soups.” 
i—ow 


“Having tried Heinz Mushroom 
Soup, all | can say is that it is far 
ahead of other brands.” 

—Mrs. C. M. 


“My husband says it is second to 
none, and anytime | want a week's 
vacation, just to leave him a supply 


f Hei ‘a 
” ae Soups —Mrs. ce Ww. 


“| had the pleasure of tasting 
Heinz Cream of Green Pea Soup. 
I find it excells all other makes.” 

—Mrs. A. McC. 


“| found the Heinz Vegetable Soup 
a much richer, finer flavour than 
the brand | have been using.” 


—Mrs. M. MacD. 


“After trying Heinz Soup for the 
first time, my husband and | both 
agree it has far more flavour than 


other soups.” 
P —Mrs. E. Ke 


You can see by these comments 
that many women have been buy- 
ing soup by habit rather than by 
choice. Often the first taste of 
Heinz Soups convinces them that 
they have been missing a treat. 
‘Try a similar comparison yourself 
and taste the wonderful difference. 


HEINZ 


eee 





"I tried your Cream of Mushroom 
Soup and found it far superior to 
any brand of soup | have tried.” 

—Mrs. M. H. B. 


“Having tried your sample of Heinz 
Vegetable Soup | think it is super 
compared to other brands of 


— —Miss M. McA. 


“We sampled your Cream: of 
Tomato Soup and decided it is the 
most nourishing and appetizing we 
have ever tried.” 

—Mrs. M. McR. 


“The sample of Heinz Cream of 
Chicken Soup was delicious. It was 
just like home-made soup.” 


—Mrs. C. C. 


“Heinz Soups are the brand for me 
after trying your Vegetable Soup 
».. far superior for richness and 


flavour.” 
—Mrs. R. B. 


“| think that your Soup rates above 
all other soups on the market.” 
—Mrs. Ww. Ww. 


“| like Heinz Vegetable Soup be- 
cause it tastes more like homemade 
soup than any other brand.” 

—Mrs. R. L. 


“| really think Heinz Soups are the 
tops. In fact it is hard to beat 


anything that carries the Heinz 


—Mrs. W. W. I. 


trade mark.” 
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The things a hoy 


‘ant be expected to know 


Your 
future 

is 

our 
business 


Reassure him, Dad. A caged tiger will never harm him, but 
how is a seven-vear-old to know? 

So often, the things he fears are harmless, and things he 
never thinks of are the real hazards. It is your biggest job 
as a father to protect your son against the dangers that 


DOYS mind. 


never cross a 

One of these is the danger to his own future if vou should 
n nver be there to assure it. What would happen to your 
children and their mother, if you should die? 

4 { 


\s a father, vou are irreplaceable. As a provider, vou 
, 
lite insurance. It is likely that vou have 


Insurance, but is it enough in the face of today’s 


Great-West Life and its well-trained representatives are 


partners in the task of creating life insurance protection 
for families all across the continent. Now, when it is so 


urgently important for you to get the utmost protection for 
your life insurance premium, take advantage of the advice 
of a specialist. Let your Great-West Life representative help 
you to protect your family against the dangers that never 


cross a boy's mind. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG 
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A Day Away from Winter 


by Madge Macbeth 


IF YOU are planning a_rendez- 
vous with Ole Man Sol, there’s no 
better place for the meeting than 
the island of Barbados. It is easy 
to reach, comtortable when you 
reach it, and its prices. although 
doubled in the last few years, are 
lower, at that, than those of Nas- 
sau, Jamaica or Bermuda. 

If time is not a factor and you 
can spend approximately a month 
In transit, Canadian National 
“Lady” or cargo boats promise you 
an ideal journey. The catch is to 
get a passage on them. If, how- 
ever, you can't spare a month for 
travelling, or can’t get a passage, 
if you are impatient to see and feel 
the sun, to plunge into the water 
instead of sailing on it, then take 
a TCA plane and cover the dis- 
tance between winter and summet! 
in less than 24 hours 

Barbados is the most English ot 
all the British West Indian islands. 
It has been unbrokenly English, 
uninterruptedly English, tor more 
than 300 years. The English lan- 
guage is spoken, though with a 
strange and lilting accent and in- 
flection, money is computed in 
English terms, and there’s an Eng 
lish feeling in the way of life that 
could not stem trom any. other 
country. The old plantation homes, 
notwithstanding their tropical ar- 
chitecture, are as English as any 
county house in Surrey or Devon. 

From the air, the island 21 
miles by 14, and shaped like a 
huge ham—looks flat. Actually, it 
is rolling: gently hilly save in the 
narrow northeastern part where a 
bleak and rugged coast line re 
minds one of the Cornish country 
or some sections of northern Scot 
land. Vhis St. Andrew's Parish in- 
cludes “chalk” cliffs that provide 
the red and gray clay used by pot- 
ters in making their lovely earthen- 
Ware articles. Chalky Mount ts a 
village of potters whose wheels ar2 
turned by hand, whose method ot 
work is practically the same as that 
used in New Testament times 

Agriculture is the island’s chiet 
industry. This means the growing 
ot sugar cane 

Not an inch of earth 1s wasted. 
Barbados is the most densely popu- 
lated area in the world, outside of 
China. Over a_ thousand people 
crowd into a square mile. Most ot 
them are black. 

More interesting perhaps to the 
prospective tourist are the follow- 
ing facts; hotels are good and num- 
although not numerous 
enough to accommodate all the 
people who want to winter there 
The water is warm and the beaches 
are safe in almost any part of the 
island In = many 
protect them from 
from unmannerly fish and othe: 


erous, 


sections, reels 
rough — seas, 


marine dangers of the tropic seas 

A Night Club? Sure, there's a 
Night Club! It serves fat, juicy 
steaks and its orchestra, dressed jj 
spirited red, makes dancing quite 
irresistible. 

Cinemas? Sure, there are c¢ 
mas! Several of them, and they 
not far behind ours in the date of 
their pictures. 

A Museum? Ot course! And 
there’s a splendid library whose 
chiet executive spent some time 
studying our methods in Canada 
There are golf courses, dozens of 
tennis courts, a Yacht Club, an 
Aquatic Club and a fine club 
called the Savannah. There is 
cricket and tootball and, twice 4 
vear, horse races. 

Every week, the Municipal Band 
gives a concert, and music heard 


o 


under a star-spangled sky, under 
lazily waving palms and casuarina 
trees, within sound of the rhythmic 
whisper of the sea, stirs some emo- 
tion that does not come to life 
when listening to music In an audi- 
torium. 

There are no trains in Barbados 
No trams. There are about 500 
miles of excellent paved roads, and 
buses serve the various parishes 
pretty conveniently. But even they 
leave a lot of walking to be done, 
so most visitors depend upon the 
taxis, Which are numerous (and 
expensive), or they hire a small 
car and drive themselves 

The workaday people carry 
every conceivable kind of com- 
modity on their heads with ease 
and grace. Here, a woman sways 
along under a huge tray of flying 
fish. There, another trudges un- 
concernedly with 100 pounds ol 
stone on her head. In Bridgetown, 
any day, vou can see the “Mawb\ 
woman” selling a native drink of 
the same name from a large con- 
tainer surrounded by glasses, trom 
the top of her coit! 

Oh, it’s lovely, that coral island! 
Its houses made of softly gleaming 
white stone often covered with a 
pale pastel wash that provides an 
ideal background tor hot red bou- 
gainvillea, deep purple — hibiscus 
and blazing poinsettia. The sea is 
streaked an impossible green Its 
blue is the blue of the Bay of 
Naples. Against the horizon, the 
white sails of the fishing fleet cut 
triangular holes in the sky. At sun- 
set the world turns a timid ros} 
hue. Darkness falls suddenly, heay- 
ily. There is no twilight. Your 
window frames the South n 
Cross, and all night, strange 
tongued frogs about the size { 
quarter, squeak with maddening 
regularity. They sound — lik a 
spring that needs oiling. 

And by air, all this is less tan 
a day from winter! 
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WAR OVER KASHMIR? 


UNFORTUNATE that the 
nwealth Foreign Ministers did 
ke their tours of Southern 
fore, rather than after, the 
» Conference. Had they done 
deliberations would have 
nducted with a far greater 
f urgency. 
past few weeks I have had 
e to talk with politicians, of- 
nd businessmen in India and 
who are in close contact with 
iems of their own and neigh- 
ountries. From thése conver- 
one fact stands out: the 
of our saving the rice bowl 
Asia — Burma, Siam, and 
na—from chaos or Commu- 
slim indeed. 
idia’s north-eastern frontiers 
ition appears equally grim. 


hich commands the Hima- 


iks on India’s frontier, has, 
d by the most competent In- 
horities, been written off. 
face of this crumbling and 
ymmonwealth policy has been 
the assumption that the twin 
of India and Pakistan will 
ishaken. There is much about 
» new Dominions which is 
impressive. But far from 
‘a firm base from which the 
of freedom in Southern Asia 
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’S steady hand will be needed 
on which his deputy, Patel, 
ld bring war with Pakistan. 


resisted, they are engaged 
ent quarrel which may well 
struction on themselves. 

ain, the Indo-Pakistan “cold 
ears to be popularly regarded 
more than a_ lamentable 
It is actually the most im- 
ictor not merely in the affairs 
mmonwealth, but also in the 
| South-East Asia. The situa- 
s grave as if in 1947, when 
in tide in Europe was at its 
tain and France had been on 
of war. 

ain bone of contention be- 
dia and Pakistan is the pos- 
{ Kashmir, but the dispute 
very aspect of life. For in- 
it a moment when both 


UU. ey commonwealth 


countries desperately need funds for 
development programs, 60 per cent of 
India’s budget, and 75 per cent of 
Pakistan’s, are devoted to defending 
themselves against each other. At the 
same time, trade between India and 
Pakistan is at a standstill so that In- 
dian jute and cotton mills will soon 
have to close for lack of raw materi- 
als, while Pakistan burns much of its 
crop. 

Among Pakistanis, the Kashmir dis- 
pute is so much the sole topic of con- 
versation, and the failure of Britain 
to give them support has led to such 
bitter feeling, that their attachment to 
the Commonwealth, once so strong, is 
being undermined. Sensible and re- 
sponsible Pakistanis assured me that if 
the dispute flared up again into open 
war, or if there seemed a real chance 
that the whole of Kashmir would go 
to India, Pakistan would not hesitate 
to seek any help that Soviet Russia 
could offer. Politicians are aware of 
the immense danger of this course of 
action, but popular demand would 
make it almost impossible to refuse. 

It is glaringly obvious that the very 
first prerequisite of any policy for 
Southern Asia is a settlement of this 
dispute. No Spender Plan, no Ameri- 
can Aid, no continuation of sterling 
credits, can possibly have effect unless 
this cold war is ended. 

How is-the dispute to be settled? 
Both sides agreed a year ago to abide 
by the vote of the Kashmiri people, 
but since that time India has steadily 
stalled off the plebiscite. There are 
many excuses but only one reason: 
India believes that if the whole of 
Kashmir went to Pakistan there would 
be so great a flood of Hindu refugees 
that Pandit Nehru’s Government 
would be swept away in a wave of 
resentment. No democratic Govern- 
ment would replace it. In the unlikely 
event of the plebiscite turning in In- 
dia’s favor the Pakistan Government 
would fall. 

The only hope seems to be media- 
tion and partition. But who is to carry 
out this thankless task? At the momeni 
a United Nations committee is at- 
tempting to arrange the plebiscite, but 
no group which has the sanction only 
of the weak and divided United Na- 
tions could carry out the even more 
difficult task of recommending a pa-- 
tition line. However, if America with 
British encouragement and assistance 
were to put her full weight behind a 
mediating committee, perhaps under 
United Nations auspices, the situation 
might be changed. Because both sides 
greatly desire American economic aid, 
her suggestions, if tactfully made, 
could carry very great weight. 

If America does not take this 
plunge, we cannot afford to wring our 
hands and let the matter rest. The 
blunt fact is that the whole structure 
of the Commonwealth in Asia stands 
in imminent danger of total destruc- 
tion. It would be a tremendous risk 
for Britain to intervene and attempt 
to settle the dispute. But to leave the 
dispute unsettled will certainly bring 
about an immeasurable disaster. 


By William Clark, for 
Observer and SATURDAY 


London 
NIGHT. 
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Your tour of the BRITISH ISLES will be carefree, enjoyable 
and economical if you plan in advance. 


Secure your transportation and reservations before you 
leave and right from the British port of entry save 25% 
on ordinary fares for individual tours. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS FACILITIES ARE COMPREHENSIVE — 


@ Rail transportation covering the British Isles 


1950—HOLY YEAR... 
BRITISH RAILWAYS — 
THE PREMIER LINK TO 
THE CONTINENT... 

Include a visit to the 


® Attractive rail, motor coach and steamer tours, alsy 
conducted Motor Coach Tours of London 


@ Cross channel services to Ireland and the Continent 


@ 47 Hotels operated by The Hotels Executive, British 


famous shrines of Transport 


Britain and Ireland. 


For all your travel 
needs in the British 
Isles and on the 


@ British European Airways Corp. routes in the British 
Isles. 


ADVANCE RESERVATIONS FOR ALL SERVICES 


Continent consult 
your local travel agent 


Guim: RAILWAYS 
—_ 


or British Railways, 
Toronto, Ont. 











For full color map folder ‘‘The British Isles” write to Dept. T. 
BRITISH RAILWAYS, 69 Yonge Street, TORONTO, ONT. 








BIR 


If you are thinking of coming to Britain this is a book you 


MINGHAM 


ENGLAND 


nust get Birmingham, modern industrial City 


Stratford-upon-Avon in Shakespeare’s Warwickshire 


a City you ll want to visit both for business and for 
pleasure 
Pages of fact and photo and just the inf : 


available on teguckl to 
THE CITY OF BIRMINGHAM INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
COUNCIL HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
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80th Year of Life Insurance Service to Canadians 
Completed by Mutual Life of Canada 


Sales of New Insurance Exceed All Previous Records 


OUTSTANDING LOW NET COST RECORD CONTINUED 


President and General Manager Review Company’s 
Progress and National Outlook 


Waterloo, Ont., February 2nd. 


“Canadians can continue to live in what is probably the fairest country 
in the world if they retain the beliefs and virtues of their ancestors, but im- 
prove their methods as changing conditions dictate,” stated Louis L, Lang, 
President of The Mutual Life of Canada, when addressing the 80th meeting 
of policyholders today. The pioneers who founded The Mutual Life in 1869, 
and earlier settlers, were hard-working thrifty men of sterling character, to 


whom pleadin 


5 


ww 


strange 


s for social security instead of freedom would have sounded 


Mr. Lang felt that Canada’s problems in 1950 will not differ much from 
1949 except in variations in intensity and extent. Her geographical position 
makes Canada’s economic condition and progress dependent to a considerable 


extent on conditions in the U.S.A. 


A gradual reduction in the consolidated national debt is very desirable, 
and unnecessary public works programs should be deferred for periods of 


lesser prosperity, he stated. 


Speaking specifically of the operations of The Mutual Life, Mr. Lang 





d out that the Company’s investment policy had aided in the building 
‘ss, the improvement of cities, towns and villages, and the support of 


Canadian business enterprises. The Mutual Life continued through its success- 
ful operations to take its place with the leaders on this continent in providing 


low net cost life insurance. 


The General Manager, Mr. A. E. Pequegnat, emphasized that the world 
trend is away from socialism. The average freedom-loving citizen in English- 
speaking countries is not attracted by a state in which “everybody owns every- 
thing and nobody owns anything.” He prefers to own all of something rather 


than a share of everything. There is an increasing recognition in many coun- 
tries of the undesirability of nationalizing life insurance. 

New assurances placed by The Mutual Life in its 80th year reached an 
all-time peak, slightly over $120 Millions, an increase of more than 15% over 
the previous year. Mr. Pequegnat also reported a record increase in insurance 
in force, a decrease in the expense rate and an increase in the rate of interest 


5arned 
earnea 


Condensations of the addresses delivered by both Mr. Lang and Mr. Pe- 


quegnat follow 


ADDRESS BY MR. LANG 


my great pleasure to report that 





our C y has participated in the 
econo! progress in which this coun- 
try has prospered, and that it seems 


destined for the next year to continue 
its exceptionally favorable position. 

It might be interesting to refer to 
some of the early history of the com- 
munity in which our Head Office is 
located, and to circumstances which 
led to the incorporation of our Com- 
pany in the comparatively small City of 


Waterloo. The first settler on the land 
where the City now stands came here 
in 1806 followed by others who were 
forced to seek refuge in the British 
American colonies from the persecu- 
tion to w hich they were subjected in 


consequence of their religious scruples 
Emigrating chiefly from Germany, they 
settled in the neighbourhood of Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, where they re- 
mained until the outbreak of hostilities 
between England and her American col- 
onies. Opposed to war and inclined to 
look with disfavor upon the cause of 
the revolution they emulated the ex- 
ample of the United Empire Loyalists, 
came to Canada and settled in Water- 
loo. 

Well adapted to the pioneer life of 
Canada they entered heartily into the 


rigorous conditions of their new life. 
Pleading for social security instead of 
freedom would have sounded strange 
to these sturdy pioneers. They recog- 





Louis L. Lang, 
President 





nized as we do, the rights and the ini- 
tiative of citizens as a whole and not 
the dictatorship of the few. 


Early Difficulties Overcome 


Our Company was founded on the 
mutual principle in 1869. Neither life 
insurance nor the necessity for it were 
generally understood or appreciated, 
and much prejudice existed against na- 
tive companies, which were not con- 
sidered as safe as the British or Amer- 
ican. But soon better knowledge of the 
business began to prevail. The founders 
of our Company properly claimed that 
its establishment greatly reduced the 
rates for life insurance as compared 
with the premiums then in effect, and 
at the same time kept in the province 
a large amount of money formerly paid 
to the foreign companies and invested 
abroad. 


Interest Rate, Expense and Mortality 
Experience 


The fifty-odd companies now doing 
business in Canada are engaged in 
keen competition. Each company en- 
deavours to improve its interest rate 
as much as possible consistent with 
safety of principal; to reduce its ad- 
ministrative expenses without sacrific- 
ing service and to improve its mortal- 
ity experience without restricting too 
greatly the class eligible for insurance 
at standard rates. 

Since the war life insurance compan- 
ies have been faced with continuously 
rising costs due to inflationary pres- 
sures. In 1949 our Company’s expense 
ratio showed a moderate decrease from 
that experienced in 1948, and, consid- 
ering the increase in administrative 
costs generally, compares quite favor- 
ably with that of ten years ago. 

Our investment policy over the past 
year has taken into account the great 
need for new money to finance housing 
and municipal requirements and the ex- 
pansion of business, and both our re- 
investible assets and our new funds 
have been directed into these channels. 

The rate of mortality experienced by 
The Mutual Life has changed consid- 
erably since organization. As _ signifi- 
cant improvements in mortality experi- 
ence occur, we are able to alter the 
basis of our dividend distribution and 
to change the mortality table used to 
calculate premium rates for new poli- 
cies. Six different tables have been 
used, and three of the changes have 
occurred in the last twenty-five years. 
The original table used provided for 
8.4 deaths per thousand at age thirty, 
and subsequent tables have provided 
for 7.7, 7.5, 4.5, 4.3 and 2.4 deaths re- 
spectively. The table now being used 
extensively in the United States pro- 
vides for 3.6 deaths per thousand at 
age 30. The percentage improvement 
in mortality rates has been most spec- 
tacular at the younger ages, but some 
improvement has occurred at advanced 
ages as well. 

Obsolete mortality tables are prompt- 
ly discarded in Canada under the spur 
of free competition. No company could 
survive today without being continual- 
ly on the alert for ways to lower the 
cost of its product, and The Mutual 
Life of Canada is proud to take its 
place with the leaders in providing low 
net cost life insurance. 


Extension to Head Office Planned 


In its early years the Company’s oper- 
ations were directed from offices in 
rented premises; but in 1879 it erected 
its first office building in a central lo- 
cation in Waterloo. This building serv- 


ed until an enlarged Head Offic» on the 
present site of some five and e-half 


acres was occupied in 1912. Sin:e that 
date three additions have beer made 
Plans for a further extension now 


being considered, with the lik -lihoog 
of being acted upon in the near *‘uture 


National Economy Gener: ly 
Favorable in 1949 


1949 was a good year in Can» ‘a and 
exceeded the expectations of t ob- 
servers. Gross national producti n ang 
national income were slightly eater 
than in 1948. Industrial product on was 
a little better. The volume of plov- 
ment was about the same, ough 
towards the close of the year unem. 
ployment increased in some ars. Ca. 


nadian consumer spending decre ised ip 
some fields. There has been a consider. 
able loss of trade for Canadian «xport. 
ers owing to the shortage of dol! irs, On 
the whole, however, Canada ¢ nued 
to maintain a favorable balance of trade 
with the world. 


Outlook for 1950 


It would seem that our problems in 
Canada this year will be much the same 


as those with which we have struggled 
during recent years, although there wil] 
be variations in intensity and extent, 
Our economic conditions and progress 
depend to a considerable extent on con 


ditions in the United States, which has 
about eleven times the population of 
Canada and about twenty times its 
wealth. We are also North Americans 
and must be influenced by the success 
or lack of success of our friendly neigh- 
bours. Our increasing resources can 
create and establish great new fields 
for production and consumption which 
will replace the horrible and wasteful 
use of materials for war. 






Reduction in National Debt Essential 


In 1913, before the First World War, 
the national debt was $544 Million. In 
1922, four years after the First World 
War, it was $2 Billion $900 Million. In 
1949, four years after the Second World 
War, the consolidated national debt is 
almost $17 Billion. So long as the peo 
ple of Canada have the will and the 
opportunity to work and have raw ma- 
terials they can continue to pay the in- 
terest on the vastly increased mortgage. 
But our national debt must be serviced 
and reduced gradually if Canada is to 
retain her credit. It is gratifyinz to see 
that our Government has realized the 
necessity of sound money manazement 


in balancing the budget and iking 
reasonable reductions in the heavy debt 


load the country has to carry 


Defer Extensive Public Works 


Program 
Governments are receiving nm iny Te 
quests to embark on new plan: and to 
extend existing plans for vari forms 
of welfare and social security, .nd for 
public works, subsidies and a. ‘stance 


on a great scale. Are such pub! works 





necessary when _ production, npioy 
ment, income, are all still at mally 
high? Should not such prog: ms b 
saved, as far as possible, for p« ‘ods of 

of de 


lesser prosperity or severe cas 

pression ? 

Personally Built Independen-e Bes! 
Social Security 


There have been growing up 0m a 
North American continent over ‘1¢ P 
ten years great numbers of y’ g per 
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ple wi0 have never known what it is 
to lock for work. They do not under- 
stand that part at least of the present 
condit:on of affairs is the artificial and 
temporary result of war and its after- 
math. All the people of Canada should 
realiz that there is no security equal 
to the: provided by the individual him- 
if a. a result of industry, intelligence, 
ial and thrift. In its early days, 
| development in Canada was 
mi ossible by the accumulation of 
vil of many individuals in Europe 
nd e investment of these savings 
here to eStablish enterprises and to 
y Jividends and interest from them. 
avs have passed and now we de- 
irgely upon our own national 
i for further material develop- 
ment. if we do not save, whence will 
ome ‘nds to extend wealth-producing 
ses? A government has no 
except that which it takes from 
zens. All expenses must be fi- 
out of the earnings and other 
of the people of Canada. 
anada has had a magnificent rec- 
ord over the last hundred years and 
especially during the last fifty years. 
Canadians can continue to live in what 
I ibly the fairest country in the 
world if they retain the beliefs and 
virtues of their ancestors but improve 
their methods as changing conditions 
dictate 
The several financial statements just 
presented provide conclusive evidence 
of the continuation of the careful and 
f management which has char- 
i our Company throughout its 
story. The close contacts I have 
throughout the year with the 
chief Executive Officers at Home Of- 
fice well as with many of our field 




















representatives, permit me to assure all 

our members that the manifold opera- 

tions the Company are being well 
nducted 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BY THE 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
MR. A. E. PEQUEGNAT 


Within the last hundred years a def- 
nite nflict has emerged between 
those ho maintain that the best in- 
rests of a people can only be secured 
roug the intervention of an all- 
verful state machine, and those who 





ad a form of government which 
interferes with the personal freedom 
of t individual citizen only to the 
jegree necessary to preserve the safety 


bur of the realm and to protect 
generally against exploitation 


ana 1Se. 

During the last three decades the 
advocates of statism have shown pro- 
gress countries where human pro- 
gress has been most retarded and 
despotism has been the governing force. 
But inges made have been more 
apparent than real, the transition being 
mere from a form of abject slavery 
to a ore attractive, but deceptive, 
type eing clothed in the guise of 
securi! In countries where previous- 
ly no security had existed the new doc- 
tring ide converts rapidly among 
mal tents of adjoining states. But 


In tries where forms of govern- 
ment orotect the right of individual 
citizen. to determine and work for the 
‘orm =f personal and family security 


they might aspire, totalitarian 
have had but little appeal. 
st in the vanguard of the forces 
for the preservation of the 
of the individual is found the 
unite oice of life insurance policy- 





Nationalization of Life Insurance 

I ‘not unexpected that the pro- 
stam of the socialist party, in both 
and Great Britain, should in- 





A. E. Pequegnat, 
General Manager 


clude the nationalization of life insur- 
ance. However, this was apparently 
far from popular even among the 
members of the socialist party for it 
was quickly dropped from the party 
program. In Great Britain full na- 
tionalization of life insurance com- 
panies was restricted to industrial in- 
surance, and now mutualization of in- 
dustrial companies has been substituted 
for nationalization. 

In Australia and New Zealand the 
welfare of the state has recently been 
removed from the control of socialist 
governments. In Sweden, a commis- 
sion appointed to survey the operations 
of life insurance companies, with the 
view of possible nationalization, advised 
that no change be made other than that 
policyholders should be more strongly 
represented in the management of the 
companies. This recommendation, 
coupled with the change of attitude in 
Great Britain pays great tribute to the 
mutual principle on which the great 
life insurance structure of the North 
American continent has been largely 
erected. 


New Assurances in 1949 Exceed 
Previous Record 


New assurances in The Mutual Life 
in 1949 reached an all-time peak, 
slightly over $120 Million, an increase 
of more than 15% over the previous 
year; the increase in business in force, 
$90,462,786, exceeded by almost $10 Mil- 
lion the increase of any previous year. 
We are proud of the enviable positon 
which our lapse rate holds and strive 
constantly to avoid preventable ter- 
minations. In five provinces our Com- 
pany wrote more than 10% of the 
ordinary business written by all com- 
panies and showed an increase in the 
proportion of business written in all 
the provinces, save one. 


Gross Interest Earnings Rate Rises 


The high regard in which our Com- 
pany has been held throughout its 
long history is largely attributable to 
the low net cost enjoyed by our policy- 
holders. A favorable mortality expe- 
rience, arising from careful selection, 
the highest rate of interest earnings, 
consistent with the sound investment 
of funds held in trust, and an econom- 
ical administration have combined to 
maintain our Company in a position of 
advantage among our competitors. For 
over 20 years the trend of interest 
earnings has been downward, but for 


the first time since 1927, other than 
the year 1944 when the recovery of 
interest previously written off was un- 
usually large, the curve is no longer 
downward, the gross interest rate for 
the year 1949, 3.89%, being an increase 
of .09% over the previous year. 


Expense Rate Declines 


Careful control of expenditures pro- 
duced a ratio of total expense to real 
income of 15.01%, .62% lower than that 
of the previous year, the first decline 
in this ratio since 1944. In the face 
of higher costs for all services and 
commodities, this must be credited to 
a greater efficiency of operation and 
should refute any criticism of extrav- 
agance in the conduct of our business. 
Some of this improvement must be at- 
tributed to the steady increase in the 
average size of the policies issued, $2,- 
378 in 1945 to $4,088 in 1949. 


Mortality Experience Very 
Satisfactory 


Last year’s mortality result, 49.23%, 
while slightly higher than the year be- 
fore, must be classed as a most favor- 
able experience, being well below the 
average of the last ten years. The 
proportion of deaths from coronary 
thrombosis continued its upward trend, 
being 33.9% of claims paid in 1949. 
compared to 30.2% in 1948 and 27.4% 
in 1947. An aralysis by age of the 
deaths from this cause, indicates 
that the largest proportion of total 
deaths occurs in the age group 
50-59, in which 38.4% of the deaths 
from all causes arise from coronary 
thrombosis. This compares with 37.3% 
in age group 60-69 and 32.9% in age 
group 40-49. In the 70’s the hazard 
drops to 30.7%. Of those who die of 
coronary thrombosis our experience 
shows that 27.1% will occur in the 
50’s, 37.59% will occur in the 60’s, but 
for those who reacn the 70’s the risk 
will be reduced to 18.8%. 


Insurance Companies Aid Medical 


Research 


A group of life insurance companies, 
including our own, has, in the past 
year, set up a fund to assist the medical 
schools associated with our Canadian 
universities, to further extend medical 
research. I am _ confident that our 
policyholders, having their own inter- 
ests in mind, as well as the general 
health of the nation, will approve our 
co-operation in this important work. 


Dividend Scale Continued 


The gross surplus earnings of the 
Company in the year just closed 
amounted to $6,172,141, an _ increase 
over the previous year of $633,180. The 
scale of surplus distribution now in 
effect absorbed $4,894,564 of these 
earnings and, after allocating $500,000 
to strengthen reserves permitted the 
transfer to Unassigned Contingency 
Funds of $822,576, an amount slight- 
ly higher than that of a year ago. The 
total reserve and surplus funds now 
aggregate $26,250,000, 7.6% of total 
assets. These results would appear to 
ensure the continuation for some time 
of the basis of surplus distribution 
adopted a vear ago. 


Analysis of Assets 


Over 70% of total assets is held in 
the form of bonds, a total of over $245 
Million, of which $161,600,000 are 
obligations of the Dominion of Canada. 
Other government bonds, including the 
Canadian provinces, amount to $43,- 
285,000, the balance, $40,545,000 is dis- 
tributed among the many Canadian 
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municipalities, public utilities and 
high-grade corporations. Our _ stock 
investments, preferred and common, 
now amount to $10,929,000, an increase 
during the year of $2,543,000 and rep- 
resent but 3% of our total assets. Our 
carefully selected stock investments 
are producing a splendid return, 5.70%, 
in 1949 as compared to 5.34% in 1948. 
Our total investment in these securities 
is still quite low compared with the 
maximum of 15% of total assets per- 
mitted by the Dominion Insurance Act. 
On December 31st, 1949, the aggregate 
market value of our bond and stock 
investments showed an excess over our 
book value of approximately $15.500,- 
000. 


Mortgage Investments Exceed 17% 
Total Assets 


New mortgage loans, largely confin- 
ed to single and multiple dwellings, 
aggregated $17,163,000 for the year. In 
1945 this form of investment represent- 
ed 11% of total assets, but now exceeds 
17%. The gross rate of interest earned 
on our mortgage investments in 1949 
was 4.96%. 

Loans to policyholders, while increas- 
ing slightly in the year, represented 
but 5% of total assets. This decline 
from the peak of 20% in 1934 is in- 
dicative of the growing desire on the 
part of policyholders generally to im- 
pair, as little as possible, the value of 
their policies. 


Reserves Strengthened 


The reserve maintained to satisfy all 
policy obligations has again been 
strengthened to provide against all 
possible adverse trends. All new busi- 
ness coming on our books is valued on 
an interest assumption of 2's and 
with a mortality experience which is 
certainly not deteriorating, our reserve 
basis should provide an ample margin 
of safety. 


Group Business Grows 


The amount of Group life insurance 
in force has reached $71,442,000, an in- 
crease for the year of over $14 million. 
Allied is the Group Accident and Sick- 
ness Branch which permits the Com- 
pany to provide the full group insur- 
ance package—hospitalization, surgical 
fee, medical and weekly indemnity 
benefits. The income in the Accident 
and Sickness branch during the past 
year amounted to slightly in excess of 
$1 million and the claims experience 
was very favourable. 


Faithfulness of Employees 


Acknowledged 


Success such as has been achieved 
by this Company during the past year 
and all the previous years of its long 
history is not attained without the 
wholehearted co-operation of all those 
who play a part in the conduct of such 
a vast undertaking. It was my privi- 
lege, during the past vear, to visit 
most of our field organization and I 
found in all our manifold operations a 
spirit of unanimity, enthusiasm, success 
and devotion to duty. The same can 
be said of our Home Office where all 
departments are functioning with the 
highest degree of co-operation and effi- 
ciency. 

We are all engaged in the building 
of a democracy of freedom, not of 
economic slavery. The mainspring of 
our social and economic progress here 
in America during the past century 
has been the incentive of financial 
independence. Life insurance is the 
way the free man takes to provide per- 
sonal and family security. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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MORE «in every way 


micas Serenader 


exclusive styling, harmonious design, lasting pleasure. 
Serenader DeLuxe 3-Speed Automatic Combination in walnut or 


mahogany veneers. Period style cabinet, model 5002, $265. 


Every Serenader is Backed 


by Simpson’s Guarantee : : 
Satisfaction or Money ° 
Refunded. 

TORONTO 








Tune to Simpson's broadcasts of the Toronto Symphony “POP” Concerts every Friday evening over the Trans-Canada network of the CBC. 


meer 


GRASSROOTS FU:4RER 


WHATEVER may be said agai: 
Hollywood indusiry, it is still t1 
mass-controlled movies are in 
preferable to state-controlled o1 
its worst the Western-made 
which puts a false face on its c 
tion, does so on the agreeable a 
tion that this is the one the 
prefers to look at. At its best- 
“All The King’s Men” — it 
ruthlessly tough-minded and s| 
forward about the world we li 
“All The King’s Men” has 
ugly things to say about the 
political machinery of democrac 
it says them with such clarit 
above all with such liveliness ; 
telligence that it makes the 
chauvinist film seem by comp 
merely narcissistic and silly. 
This is the film version of 
Penn Warren’s story which 
was based on the career of | 
ana’s Huey Long, and it is ter: 
stuff. For what it makes clear 
fascism in any state is never 
further away than just around t! 
ner and that it is invariably b 
the credulity of the democrac 
nally destroys. It would be h 
choose between the spell-bound 


in this picture and the ones that 


peared in newsreels during H 
entry into Austria, or that look 
at Mussolini as he thundered ai 
tured from his Roman balcony 
As the grassroots Fuhrer ot 
named state, Broderick Crawto 
been handed almost any actor's 
of a fat part, and he makes the 
of it. There is a slight diser 
between the naive and fumblin 
tician of the early sequences a 
fabulous later figure, but apart 
this Willie Slade, both as writt 
acted, is a remarkable charac 
tion, as solid as it is brilliant. 
Joanne Dru plays opposite 1 
but her role is perfunctory and 
less and she is particularly | 
nate when she turns up anyw 
the neighborhood of Merced 
Cambridge, a newcomer of e 
ing talent. Miss McCambridge 
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KING'S MEN": Broderick Crawford 


of one of Willie’s political 

enders and rips through it 
rasp and the cold steel effi- 
a buzz-saw. 


US This Day”. a film adapta- 
Pietro de Donato’s “Christ in 
te” was made in England, but 
ng is Brooklyn and I doubt if 
Brooklynite could detect its 
origin. 

e Us This Dav” is an uneven 
ie early part is over-long and 
too lovingly detailed, so that 
erest tends to fray before the 
its its dramatic stride. With 
)ression sequences however the 
kes on a hard and frightening 
that includes and goes a long 
yond social criticism, as a hu- 
ry revealed with compassion 


sight goes beyond the most de- 


case-history. 


FILMS always offer the same 
to screen writers and direc- 
o nearly always come up with 
ie solution. A war or a cam- 
r even a battle is too immense 
mplex a phenonfenon for 
treatment, and to get it into 
iensible human terms they 
duce and reduce till the strug- 
nally concentrated in a group 
zen or half-a-dozen “types”. 
eground”, which sets out to 
one aspect of the Battle of 
e, follows the customary pat- 
he humor, the stoicism, the 
and the shorthand system of 
ition, are all familiar, and 
we must accept this as in- 
because of the nature of war- 
is also in the nature of war- 
wever to be dramatic in their 
y, and in “Battleground” the 
‘rutal impersonality of war 
through, along with the ex- 
exposure and mutilation it 
es without discrimination. 
tory too— the eight-day siege 
ogne and the lifting of the 
the arrival of Allied planes— 
it and exciting in the imper- 
erms of war. The fate of the 
characters, though vigorously 
by Van Johnson, Ricardo 
an, George Murphy and 
’\diak — seemed relatively un- 
nt.—Mary Lowrey Ross. 
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PAYMENTS 
TO POLICYHOLDERS 
$2,634,669. 


including death claims of 
$981,119....63°% of payments 
were to living policyholders. 









INSURANCE IN FORCE 







$247,940,154. 
being a gain of 
$17,906,086. for the 
















year. 


NEW INSURANCE 
$30,868,477. 


being new policies issued 
and revived contracts. 














INCOME FOR YEAR 


$8,897,808. 
including $6,746,821. in pre- 
miums and $2,150,511. from 
investments... 


TOTAL ASSETS 
$49,412,530. 


in well - diversified invest- 
ments. This is an increase 


over last year of $4,061,328. 







ae EXCELSIOR 
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HEAD OFFICE « » TORONTO, CANADA 





A copy of the Complete 
Annual Report will be 
mailed upon request. 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities 
of Canada from Coast to Coast 
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GARDEN HUCKLEBERRY 







® UPPER CANADA 
= COLLEGE 
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MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS UPPER SCHOOL 
In hon t Old Boys who fell in the Great Wars, | i at 
1939-1945, a number of Scholarships up to the value of $ 
each are ottered boys ot twelve to fourteen Examinations in Apr 

BURSARIES PREPARATORY SCHOOL a ‘ fruit w 1 ight 
Bursaries up to $450.00 a year are oftered boys of eight to twelve : (Pkt 10¢) (3 pkts 25¢) (oz $1.00) postpaid. 
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You re Going Abroad! 


by Jean Bannerman 


“PASSPORT, PLEASE,” is usually 
your greeting on entering a foreign 
country. 

If you're wise you will have secured 
your passport and visas early; other- 
wise you may be haunting Consular 
offices at the eleventh hour, as I was, 
having only four days between a 
month at the Trade Fair in Toronto, 
and tour months in Europe. What 


hectic, heavenly davs of a mad mix- 
ture of parties, passports, and pack- 
ing! 

Holland, one of my favorites, is 
really a difficult littke country to get 


into, though well worth the trouble. 
Hear they are planning to make 
things easier for tourists now. Spain 
also is very difficult, and to go there 
you negate a new visa each time you 
ent the country. 

fF or these two you must go to Mont- 
real. and apply in person. All the 
others can be obtained in Ottawa at 
the various Embassies and Consulates. 
Lovely Switzerland does not require 
one 

If you imagine passports are just a 
formality, try travelling without one! 


“Please Send $100" 


Next on the list of essential items 
is money. Remember, a irip usually 
costs more than you figure on, so be 
on the safe side and take a little extra. 
It's a good idea to have your money 
in two or three different purses, then 
if you are robbed or lose one, you 
still have something. 

I jearned that lesson in Portugal. 
Nearly broke, I wired my husband 
for $100. In case he was travelling | 
also wired my bank manager. The 
dears oo promptly sent it to me. 
Both amounts spent the summer tour- 
ing Became and never reached me 
In the meantime I had discovered $30 
tucked away in my evening bag (you 
Spain for that 

When I returned home—broke 
again'—in the autumn my cheques 


can travel all over 


sum) 


JEAN BANNERMAN spent several 
months in Europe last summer. She is 
the wife of Glen Bannerman, Director 
of Exhthitions De pt. of 
Commerce. They 


Trade and 
reside in Ottawa 





reached me thanks 
to devaluation. It’s an ill wind! 
Travellers’ cheques in small denom- 
inations of $10 or $20 are the best 
way to carry money. Try to change 
only what money you will need in a 
country; damiie back it is some- 
times difficult to recover the value of 
your money, and almost impossible 
in Spain. Money changing on the 
~ wok market is tempting but risky. 
People engaged in this racket are 
usually dishonest, and will do you 
if they can. 
Clothes are 
the next prob- 
lem, and though 
they don’t make 
the man, they 
can do a lot for 
a woman. 
rake only 
what lugga ge 
\ ou can Carry 
yourself if neces- 
sary, which 
means two suit- 
cases at most. 
Light luggage is 
essential for 
travel by plane, 
of course. My 
husband's re- 
marks were de- 
cidedly pointed 
the di ay he had to 
pay $25 on my 


excess baggage. 
And remember 


you will want to bring a few things 
(probably a lot) back with you, so 
save some space for them 
Crushless fabrics and dark colors 
will serve you well. Hats that can be 
folded up and packed in a suitcase 
are perfect, and choose ones with 
brims, as the sun is very strong in the 
southern countries. Better still, take 
a small umbrella when sightseeing. 
Electricity for ironing is undepend- 
able in France or Spain. Cleaning is 
expensive and not up to our stand- 
ards, though they do washing and 
ironing very well in Spain with very 
poor equipment. In this connection, 
if you take a handy travelling iron, be 
sure it will work before you embark 








—Swiss NTO 


—F 


LACE HEADDRESSES are part of traditional Swiss and Alsatian co 


on your journey. Open shoes, while 
cooler, do let in dust and pebbles and 
are therefore impractical, as are high 
heels. Alcohol is an excellent remedy 
for tired feet—I mean externally, but 
a little both ways helps at times! 

The drinking of wine in France, 
Italy and Spain (the water is unsafe) 
is a pleasant custom, just gives one 
a bit of a lift when needed and adds 
a touch of festivity to any meal. 

Speaking of meals, if. you don’t 
want to starve to death in Spain, while 
travelling you must carry a sort of box 
lunch containing sandwiches, fruit, 
and a bottle of wine. Fruit is always 
a safe bet, as it can be peeled, but too 
much of it can cause diarrhoea, that 
scourge of Southern countries. If the 
slightest symptoms of this arise, cut 
out fruit and also bread, the next most 
likely cause. This is not much of a 
hardship as the bread is black and 
hard, besides think of your figure. I 
lost 22 pounds in 
Spain. 

Tanagel tab - 
lets will clear up 
your trouble 
quickly. These 
can be _ bought 
at any drug store 
without a pre- 
scription. 

The trains sel- 
dom have dining 
cars and all you 
can get at most 
stations are 
sweetish, luke - 
warm soft drinks, 
or water squirted 
from a container 
that looks like a 
bagpipe and 
served in a com- 
mon _ drinking 
Scot- 





—French NTO 
KIOSK in Paris stops a passerby. cup. The 

tish touch is ap- 
propriate since you have to pay for 
the water. Back home I sincerely give 
thanks for my daily bath along with 


my daily bread for, due to the 
drought, you must also pay extra at 
hotels and pensions for a bath. 

No one ever travels by train in 
Spain if it is humanly possible to avoid 
it. Those who can afford to, go by 
motor or plane. But if impelled by 
stern necessity, as I was, here are a 
few suggestions, which I learned from 
bitter experience. 

After the bath, anoint yourself 
from top to toe with a toilet. water 
containing DDT and shake CAM 
powder, containing the same heaven- 
sent drug, well into all your clothes. 


Fleas in Spain and Italy are 
horrid little insects which 


dogs; they’ll set up housekeep: 
you too if you don’t watch out 
was my souvenir of my first 
worst—train trip in romantic 
y me closer tha 
all the time I was in 


They stuck by 
brother 
in spite of my 
possess them. 


best efforts 


Since it is almost impossible 
a berth in a train, in fact even 
a seat is a major achievemen 


of course you pay extra), 


pillow is a handy thing to cari 
Also be sure to take toilet 


nch NTO 
umes, 


not just 


e on 
ng on 
Such 
-and 
Spain, 


n any 


Spain, 


to dis- 


to eet 
to get 

(and 
small 


paper, 


soap, Kleenex or small squares of 
cheesecloth, as so many conveniences 


we take for granted are totally 


lacking 


in Europe. Often there is not even any 
water on the train, so a small thermos 
of mineral water or wine is a godsend. 


Cosmetics, Medicines 


A flashlight is extremely 


useful— 


even a small one that can be slipped 
groping 
my way home in total darkness after 


in your purse. I remember 


a concert One evening—as so 


often 


happened, no /uz or electricity. | 


would have given a lot for 
that night. 


Friends told me’ “Don't 


taking drugs or cosmetics with 
They were right about the cos: 


Pretty pink boxes of Elizabeth 


preparations are a familiar 


the shops. But I would strong] 


you to take a few standard 1 
- any slight ailment you are 
. This was brought home to 
a boat going over. Hurrying 
ly about ‘the ship, which was 
freighter, I managed to catch 


and fall from one deck to th 


straining my back. On top 
developed a bad cold. 

I requested medical attent 
the young purser appeared 
cabin with a large bottle of 
in one hand and a bottle of oi 
in the other. When I inqui 
piciously what they were he sa 
liquid is to rub your back.” 
mineral oil.) “The pills ar 
and will clear up your cold 
really for horses. A vet gave 
me, but they fix the men up 

I politely declined his mini 
and left the healing process 
Mother Nature, but how I 
had taken some Frosst 222 

For long train or plane tri 
mild sleeping pills are wo! 
weight in gold. 

One can never really enter 
spirit of a country and unde 


light 


bother 
you”. 
netics. 
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unless one speaks the language. Since 
this is usually not possible, it is an 
excellent idea to learn at least a few 
oreetings and everyday phrases used 
‘1 travelling. It doesn’t take much 
time or effort and it’s worth it. 

Taking time to write the people 
you know in the places you plan to 
visit wll pay big dividends in enjoy- 
ment ind knowledge of the country. 
Letters of introduction from friends 
are als very helpful. This was vividly 
illustr: ed to me in Brussels, a city in 
which | was very much disappointed 
on sec:ng at first sight alone. Later, 
when returned with my husband, 
| was charmed by the city. We were 
so rov lly entertained there by the 
Ambas.ador that we missed our 
plane, and our friends had to drive 
us to Paris. 

One of the nicest things about a 
trip of this kind is the delightful and 
ig friends you make—all of 
which contributes to that interna- 
tional understanding which is a pow- 
erful factor in the peace of the world. 

Bon voyage! 


Dista/ f: 
Trade Aide 


Mrs. Kay Nairn of Toronto (Pub- 
licity Director of Canadian Red 
Cross) has been appointed to the Ad- 
visory, Publicity and Advertising 
Committee of the Dollar-Sterling 
Board, to represent the press women 
(Dollars, Pounds and 
SN, Feb. 14.) 


of Canada. 
Women 





wares : wh —< 
GE [TING pointer from Consul 
father 17-year Dinorah Estrella. 


# Few charming young girls get a 
chance to take over a_ consular 
Ottice. inorah Estrella is one of the 
lew. ] dark-eyed young lady is 
youngest of five daughters of 
Dr. Edouardo Estrella, Consul-Gen- 
eral of ‘he Dominican Republic. Dr. 
Estrella is on sick leave of absence. 
Dinora’ takes over the Montreal con- 


the thir 


sular oO: ice in the afternoons; morn- 
Ings sh attends secretarial school. 
Once bore Dinorah had to take over 


_ he: ather and acquitted herself 
like a | diplomat. 


® Two Saskatchewan girls are drama 
conscic Frances Hyland of Regina, 
On sch 1 


rship at the Royal Academy 
ot Dra: tie Art in London, England, 


= been chosen to appear in the 
: Ool’S tinal production. Across the 
ine, a'cnding university in Utah, 
Donnen t 


Merrill of Lethbridge, has 
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Those dismaying lines 


at the lips, 


the eyes, 


the forehead... 


so innocent at first, 


so tragically 


tell-tale if neglected. 


But take heart. 


Cy 2hte, Foun 





0 soothe away 
the trifles 
that seem so tragic 


© 


aA 





ARDENA PERFECTION CREAM... 


Elizabeth Arden’s newest formula, caresses them away. 
A rich, luxurious blend that soothes, softens ...and erases 
dismaying lines with incredible effect. 

For all skins; especially dry, thin or mature skins. 


gestion 
0 Pry, 


See how smooth and serene its 





i ; ~ 
daily use leaves your face . S> J 
7 rm renynren tit eh 
7.50 and 12.50 peepee A By 





SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 


won praise for her role in the Uni- 
versity’s stage production. 


@ A “debbie” skater is still Senior 
ladies’ skating champion of Canada. 
Blonde 19-year-old Suzanne Morrow 
of Toronto successfully defended her 
title at St. Catharines, Ont. Junior 
champ is from Toronto, too- -Bar- 
bara Gratton. 


@ She’s only 16 but she’s won $500. 
Norah McFarlane is the young Ot- 
tawa miss who wrote a short story, 
entered it in international contest con- 





a first book. Author is Dr. Madeleine 
Blanche Ellis of Vancouver and the 
book is “La Nouvelle Heloise’ (a 
synthesis of Rousseau’s Thought). 


ducted by Seventeen and won the 
prize. She’s going to use the money 
for a journalism course. 


@ Canadian hats have made the As- 

sociated Screen News. A short film, — g A woman invades what has always 
now being released, features the story been considered man’s stronghold! 
of Claire Robert, hat designer in Que- Miss Florence Greene of Montreal, 
bec City. University of Toronto graduate, is the 
first woman secretarial member of the 
National Council of the YMCA; she 
holds the position of Co-ordinator of 
Women’s Work and Metropolitan 
Public Relations Secretary at the Cen- 
tral YMCA. 


@ Manitoba-born Helen Baxter of 
Fredericton has chalked up another 
“first” for the women. She is NB’s 
first woman professional engineer. 


@ And still another “first”. This time 
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BC Craft: 
e 
Wool in Square Holes 
by Helen E. Britton 
WHEN HER DOCTOR ordered Mrs. is square-holed of six, eight, or ten 
Rorke to “cut out the petit-point” be- squares to the inch. Round-iesheg 
cause the fine work was ruining her net does not hold its shape. In sakino 
eye-sight, the sequel might have been a garment a dress pattern is | sed to 
merely another instance of a cherished cut out this foundation net an. then 
hobby becoming a “has been”. the chosen pattern is woven i» woo! 
Instead, Muriel Douglas Rorke of or silk. After the newly woven mate. 
Vancouver refused to give up her rial has been blocked by weiting it 
hobby. She adapted it to her eyesight will not ravel. It can be cut like cloth 
and, by so doing, invented a new to form pleats and tucks. 
needlecraft that is ousting the ancient ’ 
art of knitting in many homes in Brit- Plastic Base 
ish Columbia. A plastic foundation, which is sold 
It may revolutionize craft work for in hardware stores as a glass sustitute 
women all over the world. much used for glazing chicken jouses, 
Mrs. Rorke is a charming middle- can be used in place of curtain net to 
aged woman, dark eyed, dark haired, make berets, hats, handbags, s|ippers 
and just a little bewildered by the stir and bridge-table covers. With plastic 
her new craft has created in Van- a darning needle is used. ! 
couver and is now creating through- The grade of wool employed de. 
| out British Columbia. Her daughter pends on the article being made; Tug 
Linda Lee is five years old, and eager wool for rugs and bathroom mats, 
to demonstrate how easy is the craft double strands of ordinary knitting 
to which her mother has given her wool for heavy work, a good three or 
name. four-ply wool for finer work. The 
Mrs. Rorke claims that it is much range of garments and accessories 
easier to learn her needle-weaving which can be woven is large and in- 
than to learn to knit. cludes all clothing that can be knitted 
Ordinary knitting wool is woven except socks and gloves. 
into a background of firm curtain net Tweed-like coats, — hard-wearing 
i with a blunt tapestry needle. The net dresses, downy bedjackets, smart hats, 
| 
| \onsusnssescususssessssunensessssessnsescunesensesessesesuesusavauseusensesensuaensuaesessssessesscsssssaenouscssuasussusessesscssstonin 
Brain-Teaser: 
Eé ar a eer 
A Tangled Web We Weave 
by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
: ACROSS DOWN 
: 1 Body Sing Sing should certainly have. 2. Refuge where you think of your 1 first 
; 0 as. ( ut in a lie by Beethoven. (7) 3. Nip back to it at the bakers. (7 
i 11. Peer at “an find time. (8) 4. The game is up! There's your cue. (4 
* : 12. Morse’s da panion. (3) 5. One is, as it were, who has ar cess of 
, 13. Metal-ic. (6 something to sit on. ({0) - 
| 14. Canadian ship appears to have taken 6. My rage I diffuse in word painting 7 
| many por ( 7. Result cf ‘a frog he would a-w ge 
eS GE sal aes itich Tals ( (7) 
IT, Made through the nose during inflation. ®. Sedin eaters to anticipate tile. (, 5 
. 15. It’s nonsense, of course, but 





took the cat in and left it. (7) 














21 Otork want it tiest: 07) — appears to have less h n top 
24 all about you but you never see it. (8) 19. It’s sure a windy place with a Ma rother 
25 a copper on a trail. (6) around. (7 

27. She's Stowed away in heaven. (3) 20. One is probably glad to just around 
28. The lyrical Gershwir 3) after the journey (7) 

29. Clerking without a ruler, needs a sort of 11 22. or, rather than that, sit wit! 








to ma i (7 (7) 
30. They're hi der the head, by the 23. If crossed out thus, stet it 2 
way 26. Cure for a pale color. (4) 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACRO> | 
1. Valentines 
7. See 4 
9. Manitoba 
10. Otters 
11. Anathema 
12. Crabbe 
13. Isle 
15. Ready 
17. Eats 
18. Unit 
20. Spies 
22. Sock 
23. Farina 
25. Open arm 
27. Bolero 
28. Ordinary 
29. See 4 
30. Everything 





- 


DOW 


2. Again =m 

3. Epistle 

4. 7 across, 2 oS 
hearts tl ea 
one. 

5. Niagara 

6. Stoic 

7. Titrate 

8. Acrobatic 

14. Singapore 

16. Yesterday 

19. Trident 


() 21. Iron ore 
eee 2. Denne n (94 
24. See 4 26. ° on \ 


citi t 
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bathing suits, scarves, ties, mittens, 
and sweaters can all be needle-woven. 
Like all garments made by this new 
method, they hold their shape, don’t 
shrink or stretch and do not chafe 
the skin. 

If you asked Mrs. Rorke to com- 
pare her products with knitted gar- 
ments she would say, “As compared 
with knitting my needle-weaving takes 
only one-half the amount of wool, and 
a garment can be made in one-third 
the time.” These needle-woven gar- 
ments appear to be more durable than 
if knitted and they need not be ironed 
after washing. 


mo every dish In fact they have the qualities of 

is touches good knitted or loom-woven woollens 

ar with added qualities inherent in the 
new craft. 





Mrs. Rorke has always been a 
needlework enthusiast. Before going 
to Vancouver she passed much of her 
leisure time in Vermont and at Owen 
Sound, Ont., practicing the intricate 
stitches she had learned as a girl in : 
a Montreal convent. . Robert Sharp of London in 1768, at the height of English 

The Rorkes decided to open a small rococo. This style was popular in England for only about 


store to sell wools, patterns and other ten years. Photo courtesy of Royal Ontario Museum. 
materials. The first public demonstra- 


@ The very fine and elaborate silver tea caddy shown 
above is one of a set of three made by Daniel Smith and | 





EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 
DWARF BUSH 


STRAWBERRY 


s from seed the first year: easily grown. 
form, about one foot high. No runners. 
y perennial. Bears abundantly from early 
r till killing frost. Has an intense lus 
javor and aroma like that of wild straw- 
berry, rich and juicy. Neat compact bushy 

makes it highly ornamental as well as valuable 
in vegetable, fruit or flower garden, borders 
tc. A showy pot plant too. Though smaller than 
commercial strawberries Mont Rosa is the largest 
fruiting of any variety we know from seed, 
surpassing the popular solemacher and similar 
types. Its unique bush form and exquisite flavor 
place it in a Class by itself for every home gar- 
den. Seed supply is limited. Order early. 
(Pkt 25c) (3 pkts. 50c) postpaid. 


OUR BIG 1950 SEED 
FR E E Ano NURSERY BOOK... 











Send a “Welcome” Food Parcel to Britain 


MAKE THEIRS A HAPPIER EASTER 


All parcels insured—Delivery Guaranteed 


a So 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
‘ea peewee se ee ee 






Price covers everything, including Postage. 


—Vancouver Sun 
SR 4s “ 2 we © > > am > Sele > yur 
“IT’S EASY.” says Linda Lee Rorke. Welcome” Service saves you money, and trouble. Select any parcel from our 









\ a, SO . . a , 
EERE SEER EEN 








ae. 

We: 

pea” SSS ‘ ; , f 

a: Oo list, in complete assurance that your parcel will be a ‘“top-value” gift of good 

SN _ :; ene ead Aika sine 

wi 1 Vv RC tion was held in the Sun Building, Canadian _— and groceries. It will arrive by Registered Mail, and delivery 
iS B3/ ERSIA Vancouver. on March 16, last vear. is guaranteed. We invite close comparison with any other parcels offered, as 
cE ‘le alue e, and actus ght of food include els are still 

& 4 ‘cic iieecedias és It caused quite a stir. Department to seuspeaite sa price, oe food included. Parcels are sti 

Ay stores were besieged with requests for SORSY Mecca Ee ae Bae oa os: 

@: ORIENTAL curtain net and, being unable to meet Write for Free Bulietin No. 53B, showing Parcels from $5.00 up 

© DOMESTIC the demand, they sent rush orders to or telephone 


RUGS 
Cleaned - Mothproofed 
Expertly Rewoven 
USED RUGS BOUGHT 












the East. Textile men went West o 


size up the situation. ELgin 5491 
A new craft had arrived; a craft 


which makes cuttable material without WELCOME FOOD PARCELS 


+7 


2 
~ 


. a ae ee aE 


i) CASH OR CONSIGNMENT 

’ S a loom, a needle the only tool. i pai 

\ 166 DUCHESS ST. Already the BC Provincial Govern- Empire Building — i Toronto 1 
ri TORONTO : 


ment is interested in sponsoring the 
new craft. It is being used effectively 
in occupational therapy. The Univer- 
sity of British Columbia plans to in- 
clude a course of instruction in the 


EL. 7592 - EL. 7070 


See POL OP C2008 2 2 


ee: 


at 


; 





Linda Lee Needle-Weaving amongst i a a a a i ee 
its handicraft courses. 


There will be a new interest in many BERMUDA is 
‘ 
( 
) 
) 


GPFIELPPPAAMM«BM4MMA#*EB*#PsI= aan ansa 


i 4 & British Columbia homes this winter, 
TaN DE for women are forming clubs and Mrs. D & e Pp D & N ‘ RA A fd @) # 
Rorke has many requests for her per- 
Enjoy the spacious luxury, comfort and congeniality f 
of the most exquisite waterfront estate in Bermuda. 


Ori trl sonal attendance at meetings. Rural 
en clubs may be the basis upon which a 





ream new folk-craft will be built. warre Poa Cospurtd LvenaATuns 
It may well be that Mrs. Rorke has 
=e started something of wide importance, DEEPDENE MANOR ‘ 
~- a “— of satis- a craft which will have universal CABLES—DEEPDENE BERMUDA SMITH’S PARISH, BERMUDA 
action. Recaptures : ‘ ; 4 
; So SSDS ~~ > ws é} 
that soft, tender skin appeal. on — pe ee ee n 


of youth. ' Rf 
Whar Flesh, Rachel Sun Tao : 
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The shirt-waist dress . . . fashion signature for Spring . . . its bodice soft, its 


sleeves cropped . . 


. its skirt lean or looking so. You'll see it everywhere, 


at any time, crisp and morning-like in linen, 


transferring in the evening to chiffon and organdy. 


Appearing now in multiple and lovely variations 


on the fashion floors 


oie LO) ke 


Food: 


Ground Round 


THERE comes a time in every wom. 
an’s life when ideas for the maip 
course fail to materialize and minceg 
beef is inevitable. 

Beef in this particular form has q 
lot of credits on its side. Shrinkage 
and loss of wejght due to bone, fa 
and gristle are negligible compa:ed to 
other cuts. It is convenient to store 
in the freezing compartment. Here jg 
a recipe for beef patties which it the 
present time seems to please u 


Broiled Beef Patties 


Melt 2 tbsp. butter in a skillet ang 
add 2 tbsp. grated onion. Graie this 
on the medium sized grater over wax 
paper. (If you hold the onion in 
piece of wax paper you will avoid 
oniony hands.) Cook the onion in 
butter until soft. Then add— 

% cup soft bread crumbs 

1 tsp. sage 

¥2 tsp. salt 

pepper 

1 tbsp. chopped pimiento (optional) 

1 tbsp. chopped parsley 

1% lbs. minced beef 

1 large egg, well beaten 

Combine thoroughly. Shape into 6 
patties and place on_ broiler ' 
Brush lightly with fat and _ broil 5 
minutes on each side. This produces 
a slightly rare hamburger and_ very 
juicy. If you prefer your beef wel 
done allow 7-8 minutes per side. De. 
licious served with mashed potatoes, 
buttered wax beans and any desired 
garnish. 

Another minced beef possibility i 
Dutch Meat Pie. It’s a fine dish to 
whip up when you have neglected to 
remove the beef from the freezing 
compartment in time to allow it to 
thaw completely. Legion are the de 
vices used to overcome this situation, 
e.g. . . . meat cleaver, axe, doul 
boiler, oven, etc. Providing the out 
side edges of the meat yield slight! 
this dish can be prepared while the 
meat is still en bloc. 


Dutch Meat Pie 


Heat 2 tbsp. fat in skillet and add 
1 lb. minced beef. Stir with a fork 
until lightly browned. Add 2 medium 
sized onions diced and cook slowl 
covered for 15 minutes, or until the 
onions are tender, stirring frequentl 
Add— 

1 tin condensed vegetable soup 

12 tin water 

1 bouillon cube 

Seasonings to taste 

Let this mixture simmer whit 
rolling out pastry made from ! 
age of prepared pie crust mix 
meat mixture in casserole or 
vidual ramekin dishes and cov-r 
pastry, cutting slits for vents to a 
steam to escape. Bake in ova 
degrees F for 15-20 minutes, or 
pastry is browned. We like it serv 
with mashed turnips and hot vickled 
beets. 


@ Thyme, if you want to pun, requir 
time in cooking to release the flav’ 
Long slow cooking in casserole dishe 
pot roasts, does the trick. Flavor “ 
this herb combines admirabl, w" 
beef, lamb, tomato, and spaghet 
sauces. For a starter use %4 te spo 
to season a dish for six people 
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the lighter side 





Private World 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


‘S QUIBELL ate dinner at the 
er restaurant and then went 
to her room. The other girls 
1e office had eaten downtown 
her, an arrangement which 
not included her. Miss Quibell 
t mind. As she sometimes 
she had learned to enjoy her 
companionship. 
ick in her room she washed 
stockings, arranged her hair 
incurls and went to bed with 
py of the evening paper. She 
sed over the front page and 
yen’s Section and then settled 
1 to Classified Advertisements. 
esently she picked up the tele- 
ie and dialled a number. A 
1an’s voice answered and Miss 
ell asked, “Were you offering 
vo- toned broadloom rug for 
That’s right,” the woman’s 
said. “It’s 12 feet 
+ and in lovely con- 
fm afrand that 
d be too. small,” 
Quibell said re- 


ny living-room is 18 
+e 
It's a real bargain,” the owner 
d. “I wouldn’t be selling only 
e moving to California.” 
California!” Miss Quibell said, 
w I envy you!” 
ie call became a conversation 
ch lasted ten minutes. In the 
Miss Quibell took the owner’s 
ss and promised to call the 
day at eleven to see the rug. 


RETURNED to the Classi- 
Advertisements radios, re- 
heaters, wardrobe 
.s... She had once held a fas- 
ting conversation on foreign 
| with the owner of a steamer 
. and once after a discussion 
log-breeding, had pledged her- 
to a litter of springer spaniels, 
gh naturally nothing had come 
. She now turned to another 
nn and began to dial again. 
e owner of the upper duplex 
ised oil heating, continuous 
vater and a view-window look- 
ut on a good residential dis- 
all for $175 a month. It was 
ourse unfurnished. 
/§ course,” Miss Quibell said, 
refer it unfurnished. As it hap- 
[ have some lovely old pieces.” 
[hen you'll love this apart- 
* the owner said, enthusias- 
y. “It's compact yet it’s really 
us.” 


ators, 


would be out of town a good 
Miss Quibell said, “New 
Chicago, the West Coast. 

I'd so like to think my things 

in safe keeping.” 

ly dear, you'll adore _ this 
“ the owner cried, “and | 
you're the very person for 
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it.” And after a little more pleas- 
ant conversation Miss Quibell took 
the address and promised to call 
at eleven next morning and look 
over the apartment. 

She lay back then and picked 
up a lending library book. But 
presently she put it down. There 
was, after all, no frigate like a 
telephone, carrying her as it did 
into any port that signalled from 
the Classified Ads. The calls to be 
sure were short, but the contacts 
were delightful. 


AT THE AGE of 35 Miss Quibell 
had discovered a prestige and a 
social art she had never dreamed 
of possessing. She had learned how 
to speak over the telephone with 
the voice of worldliness and afflu- 
ence and owners found her irresist- 
ible. They urged her to come and 
see their antique silver, 
their grand pianos, their 
genuine reproductions, as 
good as new. She had 
never had so many doors 
flung open to her in her 


= life. 
3 , She glanced now over 


the Personal Column, us- 
an unproductive field. Pres- 
ently however her eye caught an 


ually 


item, “Gentleman and wife motor- 
ing to Florida, early March.” She 
dialled the number and a man’s 
voice answered. “I believe you ad- 
vertised a trip to Florida early in 
March,” Miss Quibell said. 

“That's right, about March 10,” 
the man said. 

“It just happens.” Miss Quibell 
said, “that my husband, a banker, 
has been ordered to Florida by his 
physician. Unfortunately he has 
been forbidden to drive the car, 
and since it is a rather heavy Cadil- 
lac I don’t feel equal to under- 
taking the whole trip myself. How- 
ever I would be quite willing to 
take my turn at the wheel of your 
car if What do vou 
drive?” 

“A Dodge,” the man said, “and 
I do the driving myself.” 

“Of course,” Miss Quibell said 
pleasantly, but she felt a little 
nettled. “I wonder if you could 
give me an idea of your plans for 
overnight accommodation.” 

“Why we figured at stopping at 
motels.” the voice said. 

“Motels.” Miss Quibell said 
musingly. “Well | don’t know — 
we've been accustomed to hotels 
and I'm not sure—” 

There was a pause, then the 
voice said cynically, “Just who do 
you think you're kidding?” 

"Miss Quibell put the receiver 
back, her Then 
she pushed phone. 
“Gentleman and wife motoring to 
Florida,” she bitterly, 


“Gentleman!” 


necessary. 


cheeks crimson. 
away the 


said 


rrr iii iit iit 
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Craven 


for extra 
pleasure 


Craven A 


will not affect 
the throat 








CRAVEN 
PLAIN— 
without 
cork ups 

same fine ¢ 
as Craven ‘ 















To me, the world-famous quality of Craven 
‘A’ means an extra-special kind of smoking 
pleasure—cool to the tongue—kind to the 
throat—delightful! I choose Craven ‘A’ 


simply because they're the most thoroughly 


enjoyable of all cigarettes—and I've tried x 
them all! 


WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, tla al ee) McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask. 


221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta. 407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 
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Canada Is Missing Chances 
To Sell More in the US. 


Holland, Belgium and Italy 
Show Sales Initiative 
That Makes Us Seem Backward 


by Raymond L. Hoadley 


HOLLAND and Belgium, along with 
Italy, have been cited by Marshall 
Aid officials as the three nations doing 
the best job of increasing their exports 
to the United States. All three have 
launched intensive campaigns 
here in recent weeks to help solve 
their dollar problems by giving Amer- 
ican businessmen and consumers the 
Opportunity to become familiar with 
their products. 

These three nations have recognized 
that any drive to sell 
European goods in the States must 
begin by penetrating beyond the major 
marketing centres into the thousands 
of communities in the country that 
have had little contact with foreign 
goods in the past. Other trading na- 
tions. including France, Norway and 
Sweden, are talking of joining in the 

‘grass roots” campaign to stimulate 
interest in European goods 

The Economic ( ooperation Ad- 


sales 


1 
large-scale 


ministration has heartily endorsed 
these new export drives. In almost 
ever\ instance the foreign govern- 


ments and their businessmen are work- 
Ing in cooperation with the 
Chambers of Commerce maintained 
in the U.S. bv their former nationals 

This is what they are doing. In 
order to stimulate Mid-Western inter- 
est in Belgium permanent ex- 
the products of 200 
Belgian manufacturers will be held in 
such Dallas, Kan- 
and New Orleans. The idea 


ciose 


goods, 
hibitions showing 
cities as Chicago, 


sas City 


is to change the displays every four 
months and to follow them up with 
salesmen who contact their prospects 


personal lv. The exhibits include tex- 


tiles. glassware, furniture, and leather 
roods 

The plans for Holland's export 
drive are equally ambitious. Large 


scale exhibits of Dutch products in 
U.S department stores, and advertis- 
Ing Campaigns devoted to the various 
branches of Netherlands industry soon 
will be well Regional 


offices of the Netherlands trade com- 


under way. 


missioners will be in active Operation 
before spring in New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and Dallas. A depart- 
ment store exhibit will start in April 
in a major East Coast city followed 
by others in several principal cities. 


They will include all of Holland’s ex- 
port products together with extensive 
displays of famous Dutch paintings. 

The Dutch plan to sell in the North 
American way with respect to packag- 
ing, advertising, and merchandising, 
backed up with sufficient stocks on 
hand. Chocolates, hams, cheese, jam, 
glassware, ceramics, linens and char- 
acteristically Dutch products will be 
featured. 

Italy is getting off to a somewhat 
slower start, but began by permitting 
her exporters to retain 50 per cent 
of the dollars which their shipments 
earn. Italy also is appointing four 
additional commercial attachés in ma- 
jor American markets and plans her 
first exhibit in the States at New Or- 
leans in the spring. 

French export officials, recognizing 
that their country’s merchandise is 
not so well known throughout the 
U.S. as it is in the New York area, 
have held exhibits in six key cities and 
plan more of them this year. The ex- 
hibits already held have been of a 
general nature, but the French will 
develop the commercial aspects more 
fully in future exhibits. 

Sweden is building up her staff ¢ 
commercial counsellors and is wg 
ning a series of direct aids to Swedish 
exporters although, like Great Brit- 
ain, she plans no use of roving exhi- 
bits in the States. Norway has under 
consideration a permanent sales or- 
ganization in the U:S. 


In Smaller Cities 


Trade groups, like the Dutch who 
have thoroughly investigated the mat- 
ter, find that there is a considerable 
demand in the States for imported 
goods beyond New York, but a lack 
of distributing facilities is a handicap. 
Most importers and brokers do not 
realize sufficiently the importance of 
distributing their products in other 
cities. In smaller cities and communi- 
ties the average person spends more 
time at home and is more prone to 
display in his house and offer to his 
guests products that are different and 
unusual. South African imported flow- 
ers, for example, have created quite 
a sensation in New York and New 
Jersev small towns this winter, and 
have been brought from Capetown by 
the thousands of boxes. 

It is often wondered why Canadian 
exporters have not emulated the initi- 
ative some other countries have taken 
in developing a market in the USS. 


hinterland for more of their products. 
The Canadian embassy, alive to the 
situation, has held discussions with 
purchasing agents of Washington de- 
partment stores, and it was generally 
agreed that many sales outlets existed 
for Canadian items, such as the habi- 
tant-carved figures found in Quebec. 

J. H. English, commercial counsel- 
lor for Canada, reported that in near- 
ly every case the Washington depart- 
ment store people contacted expressed 
surprise that Canadian firms do not, 
as a rule, take the initiative and send 
travelling salesmen to visit them with 
samples and price lists. Under the 
circumstances, it is his advice that 
Canadian firms should give serious 
consideration to the possibility of 
sending their own salesmen to contact 
the larger American department stores 
periodically in an effort to interest 
them in handling their products. 

Contacting the American hinter- 
land is the new slant a number of 
great trading nations are adopting as 
an additional move in the quest for 
increased dollar earnings. 


Encouragement 


In spite of the fact that some inter- 
ests claim foreigners are “dumping” 
their goods on the American market, 
the U.S. Government will continue its 
ECA-inspired policy of encouraging 
foreign sellers to break into the do- 
mestic market. 

Washington  officialdom __ believes 
that Congress will take concrete ac- 
tion to improve and simplify customs. 
There is a better chance such action 
will be taken in the next six months 
than at any time since the outmoded 
customs legislation was passed. Hence, 
the desire to have the Treasury draw 
up the best legislation possible. 

The result will probably be that 
top-level Treasury men will be urged 
to take a hand in the next round of 
conferences to make sure the final 
legislative draft is more in line with 
prevailing thought in the other Gov- 
ernment departments, as well as with 
the desires of those Canadian and 
British officials who have been press- 
ing for American customs reform. 

Meanwhile, the Customs Bureau 
has already taken a worth-while step 
toward easing customs _ barriers 
through new procedures on sample 
analysis. The customs laboratories 
have been instructed where 
permit, to grant requests for analysis 
of pre-shipment samples of new mer- 
chandise intended for entry in the 


facilities 


Be 
~ 





THE “QUEENS” bring Europe's salesmen to U.S.; 


States. These tests will provide « basis 
for advisory opinions by customs col. 
lectors and appraisers on classification 
and value, for duty purposes, ©: such 
merchandise. 

Heretofore, such analysis ha~ been 
made only of official samples taken 
from actual importations. Since yp. 
certainty over the landed cost often 
retards importation, this cha’ ze jp 
procedure should provide som. stim. 
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FRENCH textile designer works on 


new lines aimed at U.S. Markets 
ulus to the import drive. However, 
very much remains to be done in cus- 
toms reform and the greater part of 
this reform hinges on adoption 5; 
Congress of legislation urged by the 
State and Treasury Department and 
business groups. 

The business advisory committee of 
the Commerce Department is recom- 
mending that there be a definite state- 
ment of divorcement of customs re- 
form trom tariff alterations so that 
political implications do not snag the 
customs proposals. 

The committee also wants « def- 
nite schedule of priorities so that the 
most important changes can be press 
ed on Congress first and the less im- 
portant changes can be taken up as 
conditions warrant. The changes rec 
ommended by this business group are 
designed to simplify existing customs 
practices and should result in lessen: 
ing the expense and delays incurred 
hy foreign traders and the customs 
officials. 
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Newfoundland: - 


Island Lifeline 


Newfoundland's Railway Has 
Enabled Development 
Of a Diversified Economy 


by Marjorie F. Campbell 


TH! NEWFOUNDLAND Railway 
has iayed an important part in the 
deve. pment of a diversified economy 
in the Province. Founded in the 1880's 
and | ken over by the Newfoundland 
Gove nment in 1923, the railway be- 
came part of the Canadian National 
syste) When Newfoundland joined 
Cana: a. 

Bezinning in St. John’s, the 547 
miles of main line and 157 miles of 
branches serve all of the Island’s in- 
dustries and developed resources. Fish- 
ing outports which tap the sea of its 
wealth; crossroads of air travel at 
Gander; pulp and paper manufactur- 
ing centres at Grand Falls and Corner 
Brook: and mining and tourist centres, 
all lie along the course of the narrow 
gauge tracks. Only by the route of 
the railway, where it spans the island 
north of the Avalon Peninsula, is the 
interior completely passable. 

Railway service into the interior of 
the island does not cover many popu- 
lation centres, for almost 90 per cent 
of Newfoundland’s 320,000 people 
live in the coastal area. Settlement is 
spread over some 1,300 outports 
which vary in size from two or three 
houses to two or three hundred. This 
is the result of the early dependence of 
the island on the fisheries. 


Close to the Sea 


Close to the waters they fished, 
families built their homes and raised 
“rooms” or fishing premises which 
consisted of landing platforms clinging 
ike shelves to the bare rock. Since 
space along the shore was limited by 
its rugged nature, and it was imprac- 
tical to spread inland, latecomers 
moved to the next cove and founded 
anew community. 

The fact that one-third of New- 
found!and’s fisheries output now con- 
so! frozen packaged fillets, largely 
sold to the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and the rest of Canada, a branch 
of the industry non-existent a decade 
ago, ls proof of the revolution brought 
about by refrigerating and fast-freez- 
ing methods, ashore and afloat. 


SIS 


Oo 


“A short feast and a long famine,” 
the Ncwfoundlander’s saying applying 
to the annual catch and its sale, has 
is ap) lication, too, to the over-all pic- 
ture o! the industry. During and fol- 
lowin. World War I, fish prices boom- 
ed. the ensuing depression they 
sank 5 low as three dollars a quintal 
(112 \5s.) for cod, caught and cured. 
In World War II they rose to 15 
dollars a quintal. 

Tov ay, however, thanks to the New- 
found’ and Railway, the island’s econ- 
omy is no longer geared to a single 
Product. Although 28 per cent of her 
People are still engaged in some branch 
of the fisheries, seven per cent are em- 





In this quaint old building in Bedford Row, 
Halifax, The Royal Bank of Canada had its 
modest beginning in 1869. 


Canada’s Largest 


In the short span of a single lifetime, The Royal Bank 


From a 
single 


FAlalifax 


| 


of Canada has grown from a small local bank in 
Halifax to become Canada’s largest bank and one of 


the first thirteen banks in the world. 


The Royal Bank’s 1949 Financial Statement discloses 
that assets have reached $2,334,985,354. This is the 
highest point in Canadian banking history. Total de- 
posits have also reached a point never before attained 
by a bank in Canada — actually well over the $2 billion 
mark—striking indication of public confidence in the 
institution. Branches, serving large and small commu- 
nities in”all ten provinces and in many countries 
abroad, now total over 730. This places The Royal 
Bank of Canada in the forefront of all Canadian 


financial institutions. 


The Royal Bank is proud to have shared in Canada’s 
steady march forward to her present place in the 
family of nations. The 11,000 people who serve you at 
branches in Canada and abroad are well equipped and 


ready to meet the challenge of the years that lie ahead. 


THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 
Canada's Largest Bank 


1 view of The Royal Bank of Canada 


building in the heart of Montreal's finan- p 


cial district. Taken from Mount Royal. 


branch in 





Assets exceed 42,334,000,000 ¢ Over 730 Branches in Canada and abroad 
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Certificate of Registry No. C 1197 
has been issued authorizing Union 
Reinsurance Company of Zurich, 
Switzerland, to transact in Canada 
the business of Fire Insurance and, 
in addition thereto, Civil Commo- 
tion Insurance, Earthquake Insur- 
ance, Falling Aircraft Insurance, 
Impact by Vehicles Insurance. Lim- 
ited Hail Insurance, Limited or In- 
herent Explosion Insurance, Sprin- 
kler Leakage Insurance, Water 
Damage Insurance and Windstorm 
Insurance, limited to the insurance 
of the same property as is insured 
under a policy of fire insurance of 
the company. 


Certificate of Registry No. C 1199 
has been issued authorizing Baltica 
Insurance Company Limited of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, to transact 
in Canada the business of Fire In- 
surance and, in addition thereto, 
Civil Commotion Insurance, Earth- 
quake Insurance, Falling Aircraft 
Insurance, Impact by Vehicles In- 
surance, Limited Hail Insurance, 
Limited or Inherent Explosion In- 
surance, Sprinkler Leakage Insur- 
ance, Water Damage Insurance and 
Windstorm Insurance, limited to the 
insurance of the same property as 
is insured under a policy of fire 
insurance of the company. 
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JAPAN THREAT TO WESTERN 
EXPORT MARKETS 


Again, tinsel-made, low-priced goods pro- 


duced by cheap labor are flooding world 
markets. Aided by the American occupa- 
tion policy, which aims to make Japan 
self-supporting as fast as possible, the unfair 
competition from this source is thwarting the 
British, European and Western World's 
efforts to improve international trade re- 
lations. Next Week in SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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Pilot Insurance Company 


inder the laws of the Provin« 


BALANCE SHEE 
December 31, 1949 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
B s d Debentures at amortized Provision for unpaid claims $ 451,435.05 
ok Value $1.979,409.78 Reserve for unearned Premiums 
Cash on hand and in bank 149,384.84 OC BO ooxe cs ; 848,999.55 
Agents’ Balances and Premiums Expenses due and accrued 7,441.75 
Uneollected (net) Bo 241,287.34 Reserve for Taxes .. : ; Blots 
Interest due and accrued 12,137.57 Agents’ Credit Balances (net) 539.82 
Due from Reinsurance Companies 236.20 Reinsurance Premiums due and 
Employees’ Balances Receivable 008.94 Unpaid ; 7,929.48 
Cash Surrender Value of Endow- Reserve for Depreciation of 
ment Policy 27.850.00 securities 85,000.00 
Refundable Portion of Exeess -—— 
Profits Pay 1,301.19 Capital Stock $1,402,723.88 
Authorized 15,000 
shares of $20.00 
par value. 
Issued and paid up 
10,225 shares . $204,500.00 
Surplus $09,391.98 
1,013,891.98 
$2,416,615.86 $2,416,615.86 
a ——S 
NORMAN G. DUFFETT, H. E. WITTICK, 
P Insur T 
We have i ints ‘ pi ear € — D ber 49, and cert hat our 
equireme: \ ha dad wit! 
The annex I Ss s ‘ pini } raw! ip s is » exhibit a true and correct view 
f the st ( s iirs 1) nt $ ind as shown by its books 
EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO., 
Jar 2 Chartered Accountants 





OUR 5ist ANNUAL REPORT 
RECORDS A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
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National Life 


Assurance Company 


of Canada 


Established 
1897 


Home Office 
Toronto 











Hardy Plants 
For 
Canadian Homes 


AKE vour selection of the loveliest 
rdy roses grown in Ca ver 
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As Growers Shipping 
Direct 


Ship Coast fo Coast 
(Est. 1912) 
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NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
NOTICE is 


hereby given that an interim 

Dividend of One Dellar ($1.00) per share, 

Canadian funds, has been declared by the 

Directors of Noranda Mines, Limited payable 

March 15th, to shareh-lders of record at the 

of pusiness Pebruary 15, 1950. 

Board 

J. R. BRADFIELD, 

Secretary 








C1LOSE 


By Order of the 


Toronto, Ontario 
February 9, 1950 





ployed in forestry and three per cent in 
mining. Moreover, while EXpor's of 
fish accounted for about 51 pei cent 
of total exports in the year 1924.27, 
1946-47 saw this reduced to 4° per 
cent, and 1947-48 to 36 per cent 
Allowing tor slight fluctuations |) the 
annual catch, these figures still show 
significantly the rising importance oj 
the pulp and paper industry ani the 
country’s largely- undeveloped mneral 
resources. 

The Newfoundland Railwa: had 
been completed nearly ten years vhen 
English interests, about 1907, king 
a site for a pulp and paper mill hose 
Grand Falls. This site is on the rail 
way and is well inland; yet, because 
of the deeply indented coastline it js 


NEWSPRINT 


” 
produced by AN. 
Company being loaded at St. 


within ten miles of salt water and 3 
shipping terminal. 

Here today stands the papermill of 
the Anglo-Newtoundland Develop! 
Company, which, with its sister mi 
Bishop’s Falls, draws pulp from some 
7,500 square miles of forested hold 
ings to supply the New York Jin 
the Washington Times-Herala 
Buenos Aires’ La Prensa, with ne\s 
print. 

Even larger is the huge English Bo- 
waters plant about which has d elop- 
ed the busy modern city of ( omer 
Brook on the west coast. Drawing 01 
11,000 square miles of woode: pre 
serves, Bowaters is the 
newsprint mill in the world. nong 
other papers, it supplies the / 
Times, the Daily Mail and the | 
Altogether the pulp and paper in lust! 
employs some 14,000 men, wth 
annual payroll tor Bowaters a 
close to $14.000.000. 

In addition to the A.N.D. Co. ane 
Bowaters, Buchan’s, in the inte: ior. 
a development which would hay. bee 
impossible without the railway. Buel 
an’s is a mine, producing a c mpics 
ore from which, by flotatior J 
zinc, and copper concentrat 
separated for shipping. Newfou dian 
has also fluorspar mines at St. Lav 
rence, Port-au-Port lime 
stone quarries at Aguathuna, aod 
largest iron ore mine in the world o 
Bell Island. This mine, Wabana, a8 42 
annual output which runs as ! gh a 
1,500,000 tons. 
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Canada Strikes Oil in U.S. 


, TRUE that a great deal of 
development of Alberta’s oil 
is is being done by American 
er than Canadian capital. 
e than many up-and-coming 
adians like. But the same thing 
everse is happening south of 
sorder. Last week I was one of 
oup of Canadian financial edi- 
taken by the British American 
Co. Ltd. (Canadian owned, 
i office in Toronto) to look at 
il production in the United 
s, and it was a very impres- 
sight. 
, the states of Oklahoma and 
ming we saw oil holdings 
ch, from small beginnings, have 
.n through able operation and 
vestment of earnings to be 
th many millions of dollars to- 
and the company similarly 
ates, in many cases in a big 
in the states of Texas, Cali- 
ia, New Mexico, Arkansas, 
usiana, Kansas, Illinois and 
itana. From about 500 pro- 
ng wells in the ten states it 
about 12,000 barrels of oil a 
and could get more were it 
for present restriction meas- 
Known reserves at the pres- 
ime total over 100,000,000 bar- 
and 436,664 acres are now 
‘r lease for exploration. 
Operations in the U.S. are car- 
‘on by two wholly-owned sub- 


luries, the British American Oil 


jucing Co. and the Toronto 
Line Co.; in the ten years 
1-49 these companies have 
ed in a total net profit of $19.- 
539. But the benefit in terms 
S. dollars is much greater 
this, as evidenced by the fact 
in this ten-year period BA’s 
production has totalled 42.,- 
+49 barrels. 
BA's British American Oil Pro- 
ig Co., with headquarters at 
i, Oklahoma, is getting to be 
ible concern. Though it isn’t 
f the group of big fellows, it 
ranks well up (about seventh) 
ig the so-called independents. 
s built up a particularly fine 
‘f technical men, whose train- 
nd experience are now prov- 
f enormous value in the de- 
ment of BA’s holdings in Al- 


Under Legislature 


isa, the oil capital of North 
rica, is a very attractive city 
out 175,000 population. Evi- 
of the wealth that has come 
oil is the city’s unusually 
proportion of luxurious 
s. Oklahoma City, the capital 
’ state of that name, has about 
(00 .inhabitants, is similarly 
erous and appealing, and dif- 
rom Tulsa only in one strik- 
espect, that it is full of oil 
There seems to be an oil well 
ich city block and in some 
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areas they are thicker than that. 
However, the wells and their der- 
ricks do not destroy the city’s phys- 
ical attractiveness; in general they 
are less obtrusive than might be 
supposed, except perhaps in one 
place, the approach to the state 
legislature. 

This, I was told, had consisted 
of a sunken garden with a roadway 
on either side. The state govern- 
ment sold the sunken garden to 
British American Oil for drilling 
purposes and four wells were sunk 
and produced oil. The derrick of 
one of these is only thirty yards or 
so from the front of the legislature 
building, and the well was sunk 
on an angle to lift oil from under 
the legislature itself; in fact, the 
pool is said to be directly under 
the speaker’s chair. On both flanks 
of this once (but definitely no 
longer) noble avenue are many ex- 
ceptionally fine homes, and oil 
company executives lament the 
stubbornness of their owners who 
refuse to permit drilling for oil in 
their backyards. 

British American brought in the 
discovery well in the Oklahoma 
City field in November 1935 and 
now owns 63 producing wells 
there, though this number repre- 
sents only 12 per cent of the wells 
in the area. One of BA’s wells 
there has produced no less than 
2,114,231 barrels of oil, worth at 
present prices $5,539,285. 

From Oklahoma City I and my 
companions were taken to Wyom- 
ing, flying over wheat lands and 
cattle ranches and eroded waste- 
lands into the foothills of the 
Rockies. In Wyoming BA is active 
in two oil fields, Pilot Butte and 
Steamboat Butte. The latter is on 
an Indian reservation, and BA 
pays royalties to the Shoshones 
and Arapahoes, who have done 
very well out of it but appear to 
behave in more orderly fashion 
than some other Indian oil bene- 
ficiaries. This field alone is esti- 
mated to have oil reserves of about 
65,000,000 barrels; BA has taken 
out 8,000,000 barrels so far. We 
didn’t see Pilot Butte, which is 
smaller, but south and north we 
had been given an_ impressive 
glimpse of the importance of BA’s 
operations in the United States, 
earnings from which in 1948 (be- 
fore severe restriction of output) 
amounted to nearly $7,500,000. 


by 
P. M. Richards 
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Since 1/889 
HEAD OFFICE: WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


1949— OUTSTANDING YEAR 
FOR DOMINION LIFE 


a $6,352,175 - 
AND NOW TOTAL $91.21 

ED 
BUSINESS IN FORCE SHOW 


ASE 
33 214,140 INCRE” 
- ND NOW TOTALS $404,496. re 
: SA 
ENTS TO POLICY OWNERS, 
PAV ENEFICIARIES WERE 
$4,715,000 


was PAI! 
OWNERS 

INCREASED AND 

60,419,550 
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A complete copy of the Annual Report for 1949 may be secured from 
any of our Branch Offices which are located in principal cities, or 
from the Company's Head Office at Waterloo, Ontario. 


1889—61 Years of Service—1950 
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WANTED 
FIELD SUPERINTENDENT 


by 
The Life Underwriters Association of Canada 


Candidates with all or some of the following qualifications 
will receive preferential consideration: 


AGE—25 to 35 years of age. 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND—University desirable—law or commerce and 
finance preferred. 

LANGUAGES—Proficient in French and English. 


BUSINESS EXPERIENCE—Previous life insurance experience an asset, preferably 
in fieldwork, with C.L.U. degree a desirable qualification. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING—Public speaking ability particularly desirable. 
PERSONALITY—Should have high ideals and be a good mixer with the quali- 
ties of a good salesman, able to meet people easily. 
Apply by letter giving full information to: 


GENERAL MANAGER 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
159 BAY STREET 
TORONTO 1 
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Government 


and 
Corporation 


Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


WINNIPES VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON, ENG, 


TORONTS MONTREAL 
MEW YORK 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
in 
Time, Motion and Methods Study 
Incentive Plans and Job Evaluation 
Foremen and Supervisory Training 
Personnel Selection, Training and Administration 
Cost, Production and Budgetary Controls 
Sales, Distribution and Marketing 
Office Systems 


Organization Surveys 


J. D. WOODS & GORDON Limited 
15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 








IS VAUDEVILLE STAGING A COME-BACK? 


Eric Christmas who hails from London, England, says it is. For 
proof he points to the Bob Hope show which played to record 
audiences in Toronto’s Maple Leaf Gardens. He cites the welcome 
George Formby’s tour received—the occasional vaudeville acts at 
Loew's Uptown Theatre. Eric Christmas himself directed and 
played the lead in the pantomime Mother Goose, which did a 
two-week run in Toronto’s Royal Alex. Next week in SATURDAY 
NIGHT’s THEATRE column. 


US. business 


Aircraft: 
BACK TO SCHOOL 


THE MOST POWERFUL jet air- 
craft engine in production in the Uni- 
ted States has been licensed for use 
in commercial jet transport planes by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
The engine, the J-47, is being built 
in large numbers to power the F-36 
fighters and the B-47 bombers of the 
Air Force, both of which are said to 
be the world’s fastest standard combat 
aircraft of their type. 

Certification of this jet engine by 
the CAA clears the way for installing 
it on jet transport planes manufac- 
tured in the United States as soon 
as any such planes get beyond the 
drawing board stage. None is even 
near production yet and there has 
been growing concern in the air trans- 
port industry and in Congressional 
circles during the last year over the 
lack of jet transport projects when 
Canada and Great Britain have such 
planes already flying. 

The J-47 was certified only after 
exhaustive tests at the jet laboratories 
of General Electric. It is the first 
axial-flow jet engine to be approved 
by the CAA for commercial use. In 
anticipation of the many new prob- 
lems which certification of jet planes 
will present, engineers from the CAA 
have gone to England to attend the 
British Empire Jet School. 


UK. business 


Policy: 
EXPORTS AND ECONOMY 


STERLING area oil production has 
been sharply increased. The higher 
production makes possible a $50 mil- 
lion cut in oil imports from dollar 
countries, and London expects that 
dollar oil imports can be eliminated 
entirely before long. 

This has given rise to another busi- 
ness dispute between Britain and some 
interests in dollar countries, in this 
case, in the United States particularly. 
It was expected that U.S. oil interests 
would react sharply to sterling area 
cuts in dollar oil imports, particularly 
in view of the development of a buy- 
ers’ market in the U.S. But what was 
not expected was the apparent support 
of the U.S. oil men’s objections by the 
American Government. 

The Secretary of State’s admission 
that “the United States Government 
views . . . with serious concern the 
British action of reducing dollar oil 
imports into the sterling area” has 
provoked a great deal of concern in 
Britain. 

The intrusion of a major dispute on 
dollar oil at this time is unfortunate 
from the British point of view. The 
country can ill afford to have her 
chances of Marshall aid for 1950-51 
jeopardized by resentment of her trad- 
ing policy. Congress has become less 
amenable on the question of Marshall 
aid, and would consequently be more 
susceptible to domestic producers’ sug- 
gestions that purchase of dollar oil be 





O. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountant: 


905 Bank of Montreal Bld 
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AND BE SECURE 


Most “Fortunes” began by the 
saving of small amounts—regu- 
larly. The habit grows—and 
so does the money. You're 
on the road to financial secur- 
ity—if you begin NOW. Open 
a Canada Permanent Savings 
Account. 2% INTEREST 
PAID. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
9-8 
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The comfort of a Spun RK 


Come Home To 


1 
K 


Wool insulated Home! = The 


house is warm... 


this durable insulation keeps « 
cold, heat . . . and noise. 1 
cost of installing insulation 
more than repaid through 

years of service and comfort 


gives. Spun Rock Wool insu'a- 


tion is positive proof agai 


fire, vermin and settling . . . i | 


as dependable and lasting 
the building it protects. Whei 
you are contemplating build 
or insulating your present ho 
why not discuss Spun Rock W 
insulation with your architect 
builder. 


SPUN ROCK WOOL LIN 


THOROLD 


Represented by 


NORMAN A. SMITH CO. 
96 Vine Avenue, Toronto 


ASBESTOS LIMITED 
1192 Beaudry St., Montrec' 
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ition of further ERP appropri- 


e would be a precedent for the 
y’s action. The recent assurance 
enerous percentage, for dollar 
' suppliers, of the British sugar 
in spite of the fact that sterling 
ppliers could meet the demand, 
s that the U.K. Government is 
ile to pressure from U.S. in- 


is is to be the case with every 
dity, then Food Minister Stra- 
boast that Britain is becoming 
sively less dependent on dollar 
suppliers, is a pretty idle one. 
its little, for instance, if the 
save dollars by getting their 
om Denmark instead of Can- 
id then have dollar earnings 
i through a_resentment-born 
an contraction of imports from 
K. Yet frequently Britain’s ef- 
economize on dollar purchases 


this kind of reaction in both 


and the United States. 
orth Americans oppose dollar 


economies on the ground that they 





—Capita! Press 


PM ST. LAURENT: called for low- 
ering of U.S. tariffs, in his NY speech. 


trade (which is true, and re- 
e) then increased purchases by 


countries from the sterling and 
areas is the only possible way 


world trading ‘conditions can 
tablished. 


the whole there is good will in 


America towards the ERP 
es’ efforts to sell more in dollar 
(see page 31), but there is a 
ome question: Is goodwill 
in the face of under em- 
it and falling incomes in the 
s where they are trying to sell? 
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THE ECONOMY 


ESS activity across Canada 
to be holding up well consid- 
e depressive influences of loss 
rt sales to soft-currency coun- 
epartment store sales, after an 
lecline, have again shown in- 
ver a year ago in every prov- 
‘ept British Columbia, where 
conditions have hurt trade. 
inemployment has increased 
but a large part of this is 
! and will be relieved by the 
of spring. The high activity in 
Ss oil fields has done much to 
and enlarge purchasing power 


on the prairies. Exports to the United 
States are holding at an above-average 
level and prospects are brightened by 
the rise in business confidence in that 
country. 

On the adverse side are further 
losses in export business other than to 
the U.S.; our sales to South America 
are declining in competition with the 
devaluation-lowered prices of British 
and European suppliers, and Britain 
seems likely to take less flour and 
metals (lead, zinc, copper) from us 
this year than we had hoped. Last 
week Sir Stafford Cripps reiterated 
that to retain her British markets, 
Canada must put dollars in Britain’s 
hands by buying more from her. But 
even so, Britain would only be able 
to take something like the pre-war 
volume of imports from Canada; this 
could constitute a considerable reduc- 
tion from the wartime and postwar 
level. 


Trade: 
BANK OF CANADA 


IN SOME recent years Mr. Graham 
Towers has included in the Bank of 
Canada’s annual report some pointed 
comments on Canada’s external trade 
problems. This year’s report contains 
no such comment. The nearest ap- 
proach to prophecy is the statement 
that the budgetary surplus for the fis- 
cal year is not likely to be as big as 
it was for the calendar year 1949, 
when it totalled $284 millions. 

Mr. Towers’ estimate of the physi- 
cal volume of our trade is a useful 
corrective to the -usually-used figures 
of dollar value. Our exports in 1949 
dropped 3 per cent in volume and 
rose 3 per cent in price, so the year’s 
dollar total is about the same as in 
1948. Our imports rose by the same 
3 per cent in price and stayed about 
the same in volume. Since we got 
more than two-thirds of them from 
the United States ($1,952 millions out 
of a total of $2,761 millions) our 
adverse balance with the U.S. in- 
creased—tfrom $248 millions in 1948 
to $428 millions in 1949. Imports 
from the United Kingdom and ster- 
ling area were virtually unchanged, at 
$495 millions, against exports to 
them of $1,012 millions. Just half our 
exports went to the U.S. 

Investment in Canada Savings 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
plan increased 20 per cent in 1949 
over the 1948 record. 

Domestic consumption was up 4 
per cent in price and 2 per cent in 
volume. Capital investment by private 
industry rose 9 per cent and govern- 
ment expenditures also by 9 per cent, 
compared with the previous year. 
Physical output of all goods and serv- 
ices is estimated at 3 per cent higher 
than 1948, industry up by 2 per cent, 
agricultural production down by 9 per 
cent and service industries sharply up. 





@ New President of Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada is George 
W. Bourke, a Westport, Ont., boy 
and graduate of McGill University. 
He worked his way up through the 
actuarial department. 


@ Premiums written by Pilot Insur- 
ance Company in 1949 were $1,773,- 
602, compared with $1,549,282 in 
1948. Assets of the Company total 
$2,416,615. 
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A Sound and 


Profitable Business 


The ‘‘Thomson Group” of daily newspapers 
covers such important centers as Galt, Guelph, 
Sarnia, Woodstock, Chatham, Welland, Port 
Colborne, Timmins, and Kirkland Lake in 
Ontario, as well as Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
and Quebec City. 


The Thomson Company Limited owns, operates 
and makes available to this group of outstanding 
daily newspapers the advantages of centralized 
business control and national advertising con- 
tacts, while maintaining the local characteristics 
of the publications. We offer as principals— 


The Thomson Company Limited 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 4% Bonds 
Denominations: $500 and $1,000 
Price: 100 and interest to yield 4% 


Earnings available for bond interest in the 
first six months of 1949 after provision for 
depreciation, amounted to over 9 times in- 
terest requirements on this issue for the period. 


Circular gladly furnished upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
——e— Limite 

Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 

Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 
New York Halifax Quebec London, Eng. 


Toronto 


THE OLDEST 


Reserve now for Spring Delivery 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


Chinese Elm Hedge 


will grow 2 feet first year — 25 
plants sufficient for 25 feet (12 to 
20 inches bushy) $2.98—seedlings 
12 inches high $4.50 per 100 (plant 
6 inches apart) 


Giant Exhibition Peonies in colors 
red, white or pink, 3 for $1.89 


Apple trees 3 feet high in varieties 
McIntosh, Spy, Delicious, 3 for $1.98 


Plum trees 3 feet high in varieties 
Burbank and Lombard, 4 for $2.98. 


Free Colour Garden Guide 
With Every Order 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL WINNIPEO EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 





GO EAST, YOUNG WOMAN! 


Less than two years ago, talented twenty-one-year-old Dianne Foster 
blazed out of the west (Edmonton) to become one of Toronto's top- 
ranking radio actresses. “Stage 50”, “Buckingham Theatre’’, special 
shows and commercial radio features give her star billing. 
Television beckons in the not too distant future. Next week, 
SATURDAY NIGHT’S RADIO COLUMN tells about her climb 


to fame. 
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Created by — 
TEAC 
SV MLE 
for men 
AVC Camere 


the pure joy 
De CHL 
Face 


smoking 
mixture 


London-Fresh in 
hermetically-sealed tins 
at all better tobacconists 
sad * poe Sole 


Balkan Sobrante Cigarettes are now obtain- 
able for particular smokers who know and 
appreciate the quality blend of a better 
cigarette: 


Lake Shore Mines Limited 


(No Personal Liability) 


Dividend No. 120 


NOTICE is herebs ve th a dividend 
xf Twenty Cents hare on the issued 
capital stock of the Company, will be paid on 
the fifteenth day of Mar 1950, t hare 
holders of record at th ose of business or 


the fifteenth day of February, 1950 
By order of the Board 


KIRKLAND SECURITIES LIMITED 
SECRETARY 


Dated at Kirkland Lake, Ontario 
February 4th, 1950 








Insurance: 


FIRE BRIGADES 


IN THE early days of the business 
there was a very close connection be- 
tween fire insurance and tire brigades. 
In fact. a number of the pioneer in- 
surance companies maintained fire bri- 
gades of their but each brigade 
contined its activities to the extin- 
guishment of fires in buildings insured 
with its own company. It could iden- 
uty such buildings, as each company 
had a distinguishing fire mark in the 
form of a metal plaque which was 
attached to a building when it 
insured. When the brigade arrived at 
the scene of a tire and found that the 
building was uninsured or insured with 
some other company, it went home oi 
made a bargain with the occupant for 
the use of its services 

It has long been recognized. 
that it is not the 
suranee companies to engage in the 
work of extinguishing fires, but that 
the responsibility for coping with fires 
after their outbreak rests with the 
public. Municipal tire brigades are 
established and maintained tor this 
purpose. From time to time there is 
criticism of the methods employed in 
fighting certain fires. Of 
velopment of fire brigade service has 
been one of evolution. and it is open 
to question whether it has kept pace 
with the progress of industry gener- 
ally. Fire departments are operated for 
use and not for profit. There ts no 
force of competition behind the fire 


brigade to create the 


own, 


Was 


how- 


ever, function of in- 


course de- 


best service 
Modern requirements call tor tech- 
nically-trained men in our fire depart- 
ments, but methods of recruiting in 
most cases have not been 
provide the technical talent necessary 
to deal with the problems involving 


such as to 


chemistry, physics and almost every 
branch of engineering that arises in 


the daily work of fire 
fire prevention 
of the 
explosive materials that is necessary 
for successful fire fighting in buildings 
containing such materials must be ex- 
tensive if fire departments are to be 
effective enforcing agencies for mu- 
nicipal fire prevention regulations cov- 
ering special hazards 


fighting and 
Indeed, the knowledge 


properties of flammable and 


For want ot expert handling at the 
outset, a small fire may become 
with heavy while for lack of 
tire safety regulations or their enforce- 
ment many fires occur which other- 
wise would never even have started 
All such losses add to the annual fire 
waste bill which in one way or another 
the public must pay. as the higher the 
losses the higher the rates charged for 
: Gilbert 


i big 


one loss, 


tire insurance.—G eorge 
@ Frowde Seagram, President ot Do- 
minion Life Assurance, says his Com- 
pany has completed the best year in 
its history. Business in force increased 
in 1949 by $33,200,000, bringing the 
total to $404,490,000 we 


@ R. G. Ivey, President of the North- 
ern Life Assurance Company of Can- 
ada, has announced the total of new 
business in 1949 to be $17,208,243. 
This compares with new business in 
1948 of $15,965,421. The business in 
force at December 31, 1949 was 
$116,999,.373 


LAX) 


JIG-SAW PUZZLE 


WHEN A_ REPORTER _ becomes 
critical about his job, he can always 
cry in his and come back the 
next day convinced the newspaper 
business isn’t so bad after all. In Van- 
couver, when a reporter teels that 
way, he clothes himself in righteous 
indignation and writes a story about 
his calling. : 

Columnist Jack Scott of The Van- 
couver Sun doesn't like the way Cana- 
dian newspapers are discharging their 
duty. In his daily “Our Town” he 
said they are dull, lacking in purpose, 
and failures in their presentation of 
the background of the news. “News- 
papers are a hodgepodge of unrelated 
drab items.” 

Scott longs for “the revival of the 
old-time reporters dedicated to con- 
veying impression and feeling and not 
mere tact” “this can be done 
under modern newspaper pressure 
with a team of reporters, the pick ot 
each staff, free to search tor and write 
the news that transcends deadlines.” 
He suggests the technique of the 
weekly news magazines to capture a 
reader's interest by “telling a story”, 
rather than merely chronicling one 
24-hour chunk of news and leaving 
the reader to fit the jig-saw puzzle 
together. 

Managing Editor Himie Koshevoy, 
speaking for the publisher, conceded 
one to Scott on the fragmentary 
presentation of breaking news, but 
pleaded the time element and the un- 
relenting flood ot tresh news. He ac- 
cused Scott of confusing the scope of 
the magazine with that of a news- 
paper. “The first entertains and slants 
its news, while the newspaper in- 
forms to the best of its ability.” 

“Scott would like to herd us back 
to the long-winded, careless writing 

the clouded and cloying styles of 
yesteryear when the reporters ‘ranted 
and the reader had to have all day 
to reason it out. 


beer 


@ The Gateway, University of Alber- 
ta student newspaper, was turned over 
for a special edition to the engineers. 
When University President Dr. Robert 
Newton read it the next morning, he 
padlocked the publication “indefinite- 
y.”’ Exception was taken to objection- 
able jokes reprinted trom the old 
“casserole” column. 

Banner-waving students were on the 


streets of Edmonton the next day 
shouting: “We want a gateway.” Stu- 


dents’ Council called a meeting and 
assured President Newton a repeat 
performance of the jazz issue would 
not happen. The ban was lifted, pend- 
ing approval by the dean’s council 
Feb. 2 


@ Competition: The Vancouver Daily 
Province adopted a Chicago Sun pro- 
motion stunt in offering a total of 
$10,000 for information leading to 
solutions of unsolved murders. The 
Vancouver Sun, three hours later, 
came out in its home edition with an 
identical offer, played it in the same 
place (top left hand of page one) and 
used the same “go to it” endorsement 
of Chief Constable Walter Mulligan 
and Mayor Charles Thompson 
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buys much : 
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winter crossing 


Canadian Pacific W 
Empress and enjoy a “ho! 
at sea en re 
Both famous Empress |: 

feature spacious bedro: 
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You can also enjoy a plea: 


relaxing voyage in a smaller s! 
Canadian Pacific's pass 
carrying freighters Beaverford 
Beaverburn sail approxim 
twice monthly ... dates on 1 


First Class fare $220. 


Full information 
from your own Travel Age 


Pacific Off 


or any Canadian I 


in England 
\ on the Conti: 
= Plana leis 


cuisine and faultless ser: 
Return accommoda 
available. There never 
a better time than : 

to visit Eur: 
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OUEREC Sculptor Cleophas Soucy is 
he finishing touches on a cast 
ran O'Leary, one of the group 

adian  newspapermen being 

to the walls outside the 
Commons reading room, 


a ee-Vear diploma in journalism 
icity will begin next Septem- 
he Rverson Institute of Tech- 
Toronto. In response to the 

xy the publishing industry for 

eople trained in all aspects of 

ss, the Ontario Department 
on will provide an extensive 
hand composition, letter- 

t. bookbinding; journalism; 

current events, history and 


Parker, director of the 
S Graphic Arts at Ryerson, 
S course) will be the idealiza- 
old system whereby the 
ed boy is taken through all 
ments of a newspaper. But 
ol, he won't be taking up 
ction time.” 





a once a bee came and was 
ound my face. I] took my 

trving to kill the bee,” 

eal Salesman Paul Kissa- 

en he heard a woman shout 

d he had crashed into another 

very vivid imagination,” said 
Samuel Factor awarding $265 

ts to the driver of the other 


a incouver nine schoolgirls were 
ne from Magee High School 
earing in “drapes.” School 

s tendent H. N. MacCorkindale 

5 » School Board has no defi- 
on slacks,” but at a recent 

of the trustees it was decided 
s could wear slacks if not “too 
al or distracting.” 

a -ritchard of Toronto thinks a 
joker can go too far. At 
one night last week, police 

No. 23 arrived and two officers 
Where's the body?” They had 

When a gas company emer- 

ge truck driver rushed up saying 


\ ‘aie ’ 
s the leak?” Then back came 
CT No. 23, this time looking for 


" followed closely by the coro- 
‘er, ‘he fire reels looking for a “three- 
lire,” a hydro truck and an am- 
Sulance. By this time it was 2 a.m. 


\ 
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YOU HAVE NEEDS... Britain is making 
the goods to meet them 


Designing for your needs now has first call on 
Britain’s resources and skill. She has studied 
your requirements, and has welcomed your 
buyers in greater numbers every year. 
Exhibiting at the British Industries Fair 
3,000 manufacturers will reveal their latest 
products, and from every country overseas 
16,000 buyers will assemble to make immediate 
selections for their own markets. 

Making new goods for the world has raised 
Britain’s production to a record level. In turn 
these exports enable her to buy — and Britain is 


the world’s greatest customer. 


Trade Buyers! Ensure your accommodation 
now because tourists also reserve Britain’s hotels 


in May. 


% B.1.F., the largest national trade fair, will be 
extended in 1950. Exhibits alone will occupy 


100,000 square metres. 

% For the convenience of buyers public admission 
is restricted throughout the Fair. 

% Twenty-six groups of allied trades will 
represent ninety industries. 

*% Engineering & Hardware in Birmingham 


Lighter Industries in London. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


LONDON 


MAY 8-19 


BIRMINGHAM 


INFORMATION about exhibitors, advance catalogues, special displays and facilities at the Fair 
can be obtained from the United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto. 


Vancouver or Winnipeg; or from the Imperial Trade Correspondent at St. John’s or Halifay 





inted for O’ Keefe’s by the prominent Canadian artist, Franklin Arbuckle, R.C.A., O.S.A. 


Shes 3 yous Canada Unlimetét 


Minutes to go... and the Bears have a one-goal edge Since 1943, O’Keefe’s advertising has traced the stages of 
on the Cats. It’s the climax to a season of action-packed Canadian development. Traditions, events and opportunity 
battles. Hockey, Canada’s national winter sport, is a game 
enjoyed by old and young alike... a symbol of that pride in 


have been illustrated in a series of fine paintings by dis- 
teamplay which has helped make us one of the world’s tinguished Canadian artists. In 1950 O’Keefe’s will provide 
great nations. an opportunity for the further development of Canadian art. 


O’KEEFE’S Eighteen awards, ranging in value from $200 to $1,000 will be granted & 
to young Canadian artists. These awards will enable students of promise 
between the ages of 18 and 30 to further their training. Complete 9 
A » T details, together with application forms may be obtained by writing to: 
The Director, O'Keefe’s Art Awards, 47 Fraser Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 
AWAR DS to whom completed application forms must be sent not later than 


April 15th, 1950. BREWING COMPANY LIMITED 








